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Architecture at the Paris Salon. 


OR two years past, 
| 
Fe ae while there has 





~ |e eye eMOY, been a superfluity 
~ of pictures and 
- statues at the 
, Palais d’Industrie, 
4" the architectural 
¥. : exhibits have pro- 
Ly E gressively dimin- 


ished. This is 
no doubt because, 
with the exception of premiated designs after- 
wards carried out and designs submitted for 
diplomas, the management has begun to dis- 
countenance the admission of the numerous 
waifs and strays of competitions from all 
quarters which have formerly invaded the 
architectural galleries to the prejudice of 
designs seriously intended, and which have no 
interest to any one except to the authors who 
vain a free admission in virtue of them. As 
<juantity is never the real charm of an exhi- 
bition, we are in no way shocked at this 
severity on the part of the judges. It facili- 
tates our task, and we might even wish it 
further exercised, especially in regard to those 
sketches of tourists which become every year 
more and more numerous. Sketches of this 
kind certainly have the interest of representing 
the first impressions of youth ; they form an 
excellent gymnastic exercise for the taste and 
the touch, and usefully complete the education 
of young pupils by giving them an inde- 
pendence and originality in the use of the 
pencil which they could not have acquired 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; but still, a dis- 
cretion ought to be exercised in regard to this 
crowd of sketches, at least so far as to confine 
them to those whose subject is architectural. 
Some of the exhibits are far too omnivorous 
in this respect, a reproach particularly to be 
addressed to M. Ghesquier, who has accumu- 
lated in immense frames all his tourist souvenirs 
with an almost puerile exuberance, with the 
sole end of proving that he has not wasted his 
time or squandered his money for naught. 

In this category of work M. Courtois-Suffit, 
whose remarkable sketches we noticed last 
year, exhibits this year an interior view of 
Siena Cathedral, very finely executed. Charm- 
ing also is the little atrium at Pompeii, painted 
by M. Paul Blondel, the young “Prix de 
Rome” holder, who has been commissioned by 
the municipality to design the pedestal for the 
statue of Etienne Dolet. 

Italy and the East are the object of most 
of the sketching architects. M. Saladin brings 
his best sketches from the neighbourhood of 
Tunis. M. Renaut exhibits watercolours from 
Greece and Constantinople. The drawings of 


M. Micoud and M. Dezermaux are from sub- 
jects in France, which itself presents such a 
great field of architectural study. The former 
has confined himself to the central provinces, 
the Loire and the Upper Loire, &c. ; his views 
of the Chateau of Polignac and of La Chaise 
Dieu are exceedingly interesting : the latter 
has occupied himself with Chartres. M. Chas. 
Normand also has made various studies of 
picturesque houses in France. M. Normand 
is a zealous defender of the antiquities of 
Paris, and his special taste for archeology is 
fortunately supplemented by genuine talent as 
an artist. 

As usual, ecclesiastical buildings, either 
restored or in their actual state, occupy an 
important place in the architectural room at 
the Salon. We may mention especially the 
fine water-colour drawings of M. Baudot, very 
accurate though rather hard, representing the 
splendid Cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand. M. 
Camut, for his part, has faithfully reproduced 
the church of Notre Dame de Port (also at 
Clermont), the most ancient and, perhaps, the 
most perfect example of the eleventh-century 
architecture of the Auvergne type. There are 
also two exceedingly careful and well-executed 
sketches by M. H. Chaine of the ancient 
collegiate church of Eymontiers (in the district 
of Haute Vienne), celebrated for its fifteenth- 
century windows. Why is the drawing by M. 
Georges Farcy of the portal of St. Trophime 
at Arles hung so high? It is certainly a great 
deal superior to that by M. Louzier, which is 
hung lower. The same artist gives us, further 
on, a design for a church intended for a village 
in Normandy, which is well conceived and 
without pretension,—a rare merit in the present 
day. There are also to be mentioned two 
frames containing sketches by M. Rouillard 
from the Church of St. Sauveur at Petit 
Andelys ; the Church of Puiseaux by M. 
Paulin, and the curious drawing by M. Petit- 
grand, reproducing a wooden door from the 
Cathedral of Puy, with great finish of detail 
and remarkable ability. We must also 
mention specially the interesting water-colours 
by M. Gaida, executed after the paintings of 
the thirteenth century in the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, and the exhibits of M. Ernest 
Monnier, representing the Church of Vauves, 
with the new fléche which he erected on it 
some years ago, and which shows some degree 
of novelty in the treatment of Gothic detail. 
The designs for civil architecture may be 
classed under the two heads of public build- 
ings and private houses. One of the most 
important of the former class is the Library 
and Museum which has been in course of 
construction ‘at Toulon, from 1882 to 1887, 
from the designs of M. Allar, brother of the 
eminent sculptor of that name. This is a 








remarkable work, showing obviously the 
influence of his master, Esperandieu. It isa 
fine design, with superposed orders, the prin- 
cipal story being relieved with polychromatic 
decoration. The grand staircase, with its 
double windings, recalls that of the Palais des 
Arts at Marseilles, so admirably decorated by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes. 

M. Auburtin (a native of Metz, who has 
remained a Frenchman) exhibits a design for 
the enlargement of the Museum at Metz, a 
good design and plan of great simplicity of 
lines. The same cannot be said of the design 
for the Fine Arts Museum at Lauzanne, by 
M. Fivaz. His new facade for the Church of 
St. Nicholas at Fribourg is much better. 

Scholastic architecture is represented by M. 
Dornay and M. Bonnenfaut. The former 
exhibits the drawings of the Lycée de Saint 
Etienne, which recalls, as regards polychromy, 
the Chaptal College. M. Bonnenfaut exhibits 
the designs for the schools of Choisy-le-roi and 
Viroflay, the cold and depressing architecture 
of which is a mere repetition of other buildings 
of the same class. M. Ulysse Gravigny, who 
is just completing a new Mairie for Arcueil- 
cachan, in the Department of the Seine, has 
not confined himself, like many other architects 
of the same class of building, to the production 
of a purely decorative work, a piece of show 
architecture. He would have been hampered 
in such an attempt, in any case, by the diffi- 
culties presented by the shape of the site, and 
the acute angle formed by the intersection of 
the two steep streets where the new building 
is placed. In spite of these difficulties, the 
author has developed an admirably-arranged 
plan. The facade is well studied for the situa- 
tion, though a little over-weighted by the 
campanile which surmounts it ; but it has not 
the refinement of detail of some of the Paris 
Mairies which we have illustrated. 

M. Hermant, who last year exhibited a 
design for a Mairie, is represented this year 
by a design for a republican barrack,—a sober 
and practical piece of architecture, well thought 
out in all its utilitarian provisions, and with 
a severe but sufficiently architectural exterior 
design. M. Lheureux’s design for the enlarge- 
ment of the “ Ecole de Droit ” is another good 
example of practical architecture with the 
same kind of merit. 

The new Casino for Dieppe, the work of 
M. Durville, is certainly not high art; but this 
rather hybrid - looking polychromatic design, 
presenting such a gay appearance, is the kind 
of thing very well suited to a Channel watering- 
place, which, in summer at least, basks under as 
warm a sun and almost as blue a sky as on the 
Mediterranean shore. 

The designs for private dwelling-houses are 
of special interest, because it is really in this 
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field that there is the most scope for the 
exercise of the taste and invention of the archi- 
tect in the present day. In this respect, the 
Salon of 1886 showed a collection of interest- 
ing works which promised well for this class 
of architecture; but our hopes in regard to it 
are hardly fulfilled in the show of the present 
vear. Mediocre is the design of M. Barbauy 
for a “ Maison de Campagne,” mediocre also the 
house design by M. Bonnier. There are some 

retty details in that by M. Chabat, and the 
little villa for Varenne, designed by M. Farge, 
is cleverly treated; but most of the designs 
for domestic architecture want style and cha- 
racter, and are desperately commonplace. 

There is a whole series of restored chateaux, 
many of them very interesting: the manor- 
house of Chemazé by M. Ridel, that of 
Tournéel by M. Jarrier, &c. The Chateau of 
Chalucet, by M. Benouville, is particularly 
curious; and M. Daujoy has rendered in a 
masterly manner in all its details the majestic 
chateau of Villersexel belonging to the Count 
de Grammont, and which was burned in 1871 
during the engagement of General Bourbaki 
with the Germans. 

By the side of these actual buildings carried 
out, and restorations of ancient buildings, there 
are, as usual, many designs of the kind which 
we prefer to regard as works of pure imagina- 
tion, in the sense, at least, that they are not 
susceptible of any immediate or practical appli- 
cation. It is evident, for instance, that the 
immense caravanserai which MM. Carle and 
Grémailly propose for a winter station hotel 
would be in practice a very inconvenient and 
wearisome place to live in, and had much 
better remain on the drawings of its two archi- 
tects, without making any endeavour to go 
further into realisation. It is also evident that 
the “Ile de Cité,” at Paris, is not really likely to 
have anything to do with the monument with 
which M. Deverin proposes to adorn it,—an 
enormous model of the prow of an ancient 
galley, carrying a colossal figure representing 
Lutetia. That is what may be termed archi- 
tectural inutility of the first order. M. Hamelin, 
again, haunted by a utopian scheme for an 
ideal observatory, exhibits a drawing of an 
incomprehensible aspect which one would be 
disposed to take at first sight for a design for 
an immense cremation structure. There are 
every year a series of things of this kind, 
designs which make one feel sincere pity for 
the misguided architects who have given them- 
selves seriously to the production of this kind 
of work. The design for an “Ecole de Droit,” 
however, by M. Joannis, may be named as an 
exception, being a conscientiously studied and 
practical design, the only fault of which is that 
it is rather too obviously inspired by the 
facade of the Palais de Justice of the late 
M. Duc. It is true that no better model could 
have been chosen. 

_M. Wable proposes, in view of the Exhibi- 

tion of 1889, a oo or pavilion for Algerian 
or Tunisian exhibition. That of 1878 was 
copied from an Algerian mosque. M. Wable 
proposes to substitute for Arabian religious 
architecture a specimen of the style of its 
civil architecture ; and his design, well studied 
and graceful in form, deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Although the site of the Tuileries appears 
to be absolutely reserved for a monument to 
the Revolution,—unless, indeed, a Museum 
should be erected there,—M. Cassien Bernard 
thinks nevertheless to erect there a monument 
in honour of Victor Hugo, which has the 
serious fault of reminding one of a great 
many other monuments already in existence, 
especially the Palais des Arts at Marseilles 
and the monument to Victor Emanuel, which 
M. Nenot exhibited two years ago. It is 
& vast semicircle lined out by colonnades, 


and terminating in a pavilion at each ex. 
tremity. 


In the centre i . tri 
arch, Ait al nee aoe 


fine and decorative in effect : 


much of a reminiscence. By 


apotheosis in marble and granite is the monu- 


on the axis of which js placed the 

statue of the poet, in front of which is a 

long stone balustrade mounted on a flight 

of many steps. The aspect of the whole is 
: it 

mistake, as already observed, of bone 

the side of this 


ment which the fraternal piety of M. Ambroise 
Baudry has led him to design for Pére la Chaise, 
to receive the remains of his illustrious 
brother. The monument is quiet and dignified 
in effect and in idea. A bronze female figure 
bends, in an attitude expressive of deep grief, 
over a sarcophagus covered with palm branches, 
among which may be seen the palette and 
brushes of the painter. A large figure of 
Fame, also in bronze, shading beneath its wings 
the bust of Baudry, places a crown of laurel 
on his brow. Behind rises a tall granite stele. 

Among the designs for funeral monuments, 
not very numerous, may be mentioned also 
that to the memory of Armand Carrel, 
cxecuted for the cityof Rouen. The statue is 
by M. Albert Lefeuvre, and the pedestal, 
designed by M. Touzet, is very simple, but has 
the rare merit of being proportioned to the 
dimensions of the statue. 

A little while before his death Victor Hugo 
was still entertaining the wish to build a 
house for himself. It was one of the last 
pre-occupations of his thoughts. ‘Je veux 
un hétel entre cour et jardin,” he said in 
1884. “Quand donc me batirez-vous ma 
maison?” he inquired some few months 
before his death of M. Leidenfrost, who, to 
satisfy the old poet, prepared the design 
which is now exhibited here. It isa - appr 
in Louis XIII. style, of brick with stone 
dressings. Victor Hugo loved the architec- 
ture of that manner and date, which recalled 
to him the Place Royale where the genera- 
tion of 1830 used to visit him. The design 
is abnormal enough in character, composed of 
an avant-corps with terraces, colonnades, 

inted gables, Renaissance dormers, roofs a 
a Mansard, a verandah ornamented with rare 
plants, &c. ; a kind of poet’s and artist’s dream 
of a house, very charming in effect, and which 
does great credit to the taste and imagination 
of the designer. 

Among the works of the pupils of the 
Academy de France at Rome, not very 
numerous this year, those by M. Deglane and 
M. Esquie are, perhaps, the most interesting. 
The first exhibits his very careful studies of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, the Temple of 
Concord, and the Tomb of the Malatestas 
at Rimini. M. Esquie gives us the restora- 
tion of a ruinous vault without ribs (voute 
daréte) at the Villa Madama, and also some 
details of Classic architecture very carefully 
made out. 

M. Gayet, member of the French Mission 
Archéologique at Cairo, exhibits six frames of 
very interesting drawings, comprising a com- 
pew restoration of the Great Temple of 

uxor, based on the researches of M. Maspero. 
These studies are forced and violent in colour, 
bright yellows and strong reds predominating ; 
but this is, we imagine, really the kind of 
effect which the original work in its freshness 
would have had, and its over-pronounced effect 
must not be charged against the author of the 
drawings, which are very conscientious and 
well executed. This restoration is the only 
one of importance of its class, and we regret 
not to have seen this year any work analogous 
to those by M. Lalou and M. Blavette, exhi- 
bited last year. 

Gene y: it may be said that the architec- 
tural exhibits of the Salon of 1887 include 
no work of great note or genius. Certainly 
there are, as there always are, some good 
elevations, some ingenious restorations, some 
interesting schemes, and some pretty drawings, 
but no breath of genius animates these works, 
which for the most part do not pass beyond 
the level of an honourable mediocrity. 








THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 







interest in London durin 


Conference, the Academy and Grosvenor exhi- 
bitions, &c., all coming to the front at once,— 
has induced us to postpone even fora week 
any notice of the remarkable exhibition at 
Manchester, which in interest ranks second to 
nothing at the moment, and which is in some 


@ NLY the demand on our space made 
by such a number of matters of 
the last 
week or two,—the Architectural 


i 


tions of its kind that has been seen in England 
It is a thing that has been thoroughly welj 
done in or | way. The building for the 
exhibition, of which we gave a view some 
time back, when the competition for it was 
first decided, has, in the first place, been wel} 
planned and constructed ; it is not quite go. 
striking an edifice architecturally as the Man. 
chester papers make out,—and probably no 
one knows that better than the architects. 
themselves; but it is a well-constructed 
temporary structure, laid out in a manner 
at once effective and suitable for its pur- 
omg A — deal of trouble and care 
been owed upon the decorative 
treatment of the interior, which is much 
more carefully thought out and more homo- 
geneous in plan and principle than is generally 
the case in a structure of this kind. en the 
Manchester Exhibition has earned the great 
distinction (certainly a great one among exhi- 
bitions of this class) of having been practically 
complete on its opening day, instead of 
leaving many weeks of confusion and getting 
things into their places to follow the opening. 
Manchester has the repute of being emphati- 
cally a place of business, and in regard to the 
exhibition her business-like character has 
been thoroughly borne out. Then the pro- 
moters of the exhibition have got together 
the most remarkable and typical collection of 
English paintings, extending over a consider- 
able period, that has ever been seen in one 
place. They have an “Old Manchester” 
which beats the famous “Old London” of 
the Kensington Exhibitions in scale and 
finish, They have arranged their industrial 
art exhibits in a systematic manner, so that it 
is really possible, in most cases, to find what 
one wants. They have got out a very com- 
plete catalogue. They have a large exhibition 
of machinery in motion, much of it connected 
with the staple industry of the city,—the spin- 
ning of cotton. They have a special exhibition 
of Irish work, which, at the present moment, 
is likely to be a matter of interest to many 
rsons. It is not a mere pleasure exhibition; 
it is one where much that is of practical interest 
is to be seen ; but added to these more serious 
objects of study are the more joyous attractions 
of fountains, bands, a fine organ, and an 
elaborate system of electric lighting and 
“effects”; so that it may be said there is 
something for all tastes. 

We propose to give a general idea here of 
the contents and arrangement of the exhibi- 
tion, taking the opportunity of going more into 
detail in regard to some of its departments 
hereafter. 5 

Entering from the “ Chester Road” we find 
ourselves at the end of a pretty long gallery 
or avenue stretching down in an oblique 
direction towards the central space or 
“crossing” of the exhibition building. But 
before going down it, we can turn aside to the 
left into the gardens and wander about the 
“Qld Manchester and Salford.” This, as 
observed, is more elaborate than Old London, 
but we must remember that Old London and 
its designer, Mr. Birch, led the way in this 
kind of show. There is a good deal of stage 
effect,—men in armour and in costumes 0 
various ages, according to the buildings to 
which they are specially attached ; and the 
street is entered through a rather nondescript 
structure sup to represent the Roman 
gateway of the town of Mancunium. The 
streets are mostly of houses of a sixteenth 
and seventeenth nage date, many of them 
reproductions from old engravings (some of 
which are to be seen in a room in one 0 
the “old” buildings); there is old Salford 
bridge and Manchester Cathedral tower, and 
one or two of the small prim old Classic build- 
ings which have been swept away to make air | 
for the larger buildings required gay grow" 
of the city and its population. e thing 's 
exceedingly well done, and there are many 
pretty bits in it, but we would just phe 
question whether, now that the novelty of ~~ 
idea is gone, this scenery is quite worth all m 
trouble and expense of making it. There w 
probably be an impulse towards making 40 
old town wherever there is an exhibition now; 











respects one of the most remarkable exhibi- 


and it is a kind of thing that may be overdone. 
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ft was overdoing it to put up an imitation of 
the cathedral tower there. Tt is a poor, weak 
tower in itself, and the imitation, of course, 
looks weaker still, and besides, why have the 
sham when the reality is at hand? The use 
of such an old town is to reproduce what has 
passed away. 

Returning, and going down the entrance 
avenue (on one side of which may be 
seen some of the work done in the Technical 
and the Art Schools of Manchester), we 
enter the north transept of the exhibition 
building proper, devoted to a portion of 
Section I. (Industrial design), on the right 
~— of cotton stuffs and materials, on 
the left of silk and some of the operations of 
treating it. In front is the large open plat- 
form, covered by the dome, and seneendid by 
# terra-cotta screen or arcade, in a semi- 
Byzantine style, by Messrs. Doulton; very 
good work, but it would have looked better 
with a plinth of the same material, instead of 
the slender shafts springing off the wood floor. 
The main avenues run east and west 
(approximately). The centre alley is devoted 
to industrial art, the centre space being occu- 
pied by separate stands of various manufac- 
tures, such as porcelain, glass, &c., and the 
sides are lined with pool rooms or booths, 
open towards the main avenues, and arranged 
for the display of various classes of goods. 
Those in the eastern avenue are aniele de- 
voted to artistic furniture and upholstery. 
This part of the exhibition is very well 

; the front of the whole forms 
@ continuous design, broken at 
intervals by gables of black and white 
work (rather a sham this); the openings 
of the booths are treated decoratively with a 
certain degree of variety, but a broad band of 
bold foliated ornament, in two shades of red, 
running above the whole, binds it all together, 
and gives itan appearance of studied unity of 
effect ; indeed, the amount of trouble which has 
been bestowed on the mere setting or framing 
of the exhibits in this part of the building is 
noteworthy, and highly creditable to both the 
spirit and the taste of all concerned in it. We 
«understand Mr. Burne Jones had a consider- 
able hand in the designing and arrangement of 
these decorative accessories. 

Behind these booths, on the northern side of 
the nave, are the galleries for the exhibition of 
ne executed during the present reign. 

his is a most entrancing exhibition, and in 
atself fully sufficient to occupy a whole long 
day, without looking to any other portion of 
the collection. The oil paintings af ten large 
rooms with not far from a thousand paintings, 
all, be it remembered, picked specimens of 
various authors. One conclusion we at once 
came to on looking through them, viz., that the 
progress in modern English painting during 
the last half century, is, in most branches of 
the art,a real and quite unmistakable one. 
It is curious to look now at some of the works 
which in our younger days were among the 
most important things in our annual 
exhibitions, and to see how they stand 
now in comparison with the best recent 
painting ; curious to notice who have and 
who have not stood the test of time. The 
progress is most marked and most emphatic in 
regard to figure painting. In landscape paint- 
‘ing, there was a person called Turner painting 
during the present reign, who is represented 
by several of his oil paintings from the National 

allery ; a proceeding which we hope is not 
to be a precedent. The National Gallery 
pictures are not supposed to be lent about the 
country. But apart from such an indisputable 
giant as Turner, there are some of the land- 
scapists of the past generation whose works 
are no doubt very different from what 
for fine landscape painting now, but 2 are 
not to be lightly dismissed. There is Callcott, 
for instance, whose colour is, of course, exceed- 
ingly conventional (as is that of Claude, for 
that matter) ; but there is a grand style about 
his larger works which cannot be denied. There 
is Stanfield, who was a great sea painter of a 
eration ago, and who is well represented 
Tess His seas were very deficient in depth 
nd transparency: his composition and his 





éffects are stagey, more or less. “ The entrance 


to Zuyder Zee,” for instance, is a regular made 
picture ; the craft put just in the —— place 
on the top of a heap of waves, &. ; but there 
is a life and movement about his sea-pieces, 
and ‘*The Abandoned,” which is here, is a 
grand idea, though rather melodramatic in its 
working out. 

To give a rapid note of what is to be seen ; 
in the first room the main interest is in the 
works of Mr. Holman Hunt, which include 
“The Shadow of Death,” “The Scapegoat,” 
and that little gem, “The Strayed Sheep.” 
The latter will hold its own anywhere and 
everywhere ; but we doubt if “The Shadow of 
Death,” now the property of the Corporation 
of Manchester, will continue to be regarded 
with the reverence once lavished on it. Mr. 
Madox Brown’s “ Work” is here ; it will not 
do ; but the “ Romeo and Juliet” is a truly 
eng painting of intensity of yenee 

wo or three of Mr. Alfred Hunt’s landscapes, 
notably “Leafy June,” look glorious here ; 
and it may be remarked that the rooms are so 
well lighted that many pictures we know well 
look finer here than we have seen them any- 
where else. Mr. Pettie occupies a con- 
siderable space in the second gallery not 
satisfactorily ; but Mr. Mark’s paintings, of 
which there are a good many in a row, 
impress one very much with the thoroughness 
and delicacy of their execution. Mr. Brett’s 
“ Britannia’s Realm ” looks resplendent. Then 
in the third gallery is an apotheosis of Mr. 
Burne Jones, whose “Story of Pygmalion” 
and “The Golden Stair” come out with 
especial beauty. Mr. Watts is enthroned 
in state at the other end of the room; 
“Love and Death,” “ Love and Life,” 
“Hope,” and a whole row of portraits, and 
“Psyche,” and other lesser works represent 
him nobly ; the “ Hope” looks finer and more 
impressive than it did in the Grosvenor ; it is 
placed centrally. Mr. Calderon is here with 
“ Home after Victory,” but no one can regard 
that seriously after Tenniel’s rendering of it 
with “ Dizzy” as the hero; and Mr. Leslie, 
whose “School Revisited” is as charming as 
ever. Mr. Alma Tadema hasa place of honour 
in Gallery IV.; “The Oleander” and the 
“Sculptor’s Studio” are the most important of 
the set ; but we are glad to see here a little 
gem called “a Pomona Festival,” which was 
at an Academy a few years ago, and is not 
much known. Mr. W. P. Frith is great in 
this room ; his “ Before Dinner at Boswell’s 
Lodgings” retains its interest ; but “ Rams- 
gate Sands” and the “Derby Day”? Alas, 
alas! Is it true that these were once thought 
among the important achievements of English 
art? Mr. Britton Riviére is in the same room, 
with a number of capital animals and very 
weak figures, and Mr. Orchardson, whose 
works include “ Mariage de Convenance,” and 
“ After,” or “Alone,” as it is called in the 
Manchester catalogue. These, compared with 
the one now in the Academy, lead one to look 
for yet greater things from Mr. Orchardson ; 
there is steady and unmistakable progress ; the 
first one struck every one two years ago, but 
it is comparatively coarse in execution com- 

ared with this year’s picture. 

Mr. F. Holl’s portraits are collected in the 
Fifth room, and works by Sir F. Leighton, 
including the ‘‘ Hercules and Death” and 
‘Summer Moon” ; the latter we have always 
thought the most poetic of his works, but it is 
not quite equal in colour to what we fancied 
it from the recollection of a good many years 
ago, when it appeared in the long room of the 
R.A. exhibition. Sir John Millais is in the 
same room with a good many of his land- 
scapes and portraits, and the “ Vale of Rest,” 
which holds its own well against the more 
recent ones. In the next gallery we come on 
Mr. Poynter’s beautiful “ Visit to AEsculapius,” 
and his two dragon combats, and “ Atalanta ” 
and ‘* Nausicaa.” Sir F. Leighton’s “ Daphne- 
phoria ” is here, and we like it as well as ever 
(except those trees); and Sir J. Millais’s 
* Aaron i Hur,” which 2 a finer thing than 
some people supposed ; and there is Mr. Long’s 
9 Babylonish arriage Market,” which — 
one wonder what all the fuss was about when 


it a at the a 
rtain specimens of Etty in the seventh 


gallery make one hold up one’s hands. Look 
at the “ Bivouac of Cupids,” and better still, 
the “ Andromeda”! LEtty, we fear, has gone 
into limbo ; he could paint flesh, but he was 
irredeemably vulgar. Nor does John Philip 
retain his place, nor a once greater light, 
Landseer. He is pretty largely represented 
here, but the result is not happy. There are 
certain landscape painters not much talked 
of now, who assert themselves notably in this 
and the succeeding gallery. Muller is one of 
these ; a true follower of Constable, for whom 
one or two of his works might be mistaken. 
Another is Henry Dawson: who hears of him 
now? But there are some large works of his 
here of great power and ina grand style ; one 
in Gallery X., of “Greenwich,” looks like a large 
Turner of the ea ly period. The discreet 
visitor, especially if he be one who takes an 
interest in architecture, should also look at 
everything with the name of James Holland 
over it; large architectural scenes painted 
with a remarkable combination of accuracy 
and effectiveness; one of them is worth a 
dozen Canaletti’s, and they are every bit as 
good now as when they were painted. 

In Gallery VIII. is a selection of Gecrge 
Mason’s works. Some of the smaller ones, a 
“* Pastoral Symphony,” for instance, are not so 
fine or so delicate in colour as our memory 
fancied. On the other hand, Frederick Walker, 
who is well represented, is a complete success 
in the race: his “ Harbour of rel ” and 
“The Plough” are as impressive now as when 
they first gave the world assurance of a new 
genius, to be, unhappily, so soon taken from 
us. At the top of the same room is a collec- 
tion of Rossettis, including the best of his 
larger works, “ Sybilla Palmifera,” and “ The 
Beloved,” for instance, — gorgeous in colour, but 
it is a false school of art, and the day will 
come when its value will be, at least, much 
depreciated. Another disappointing painter 
among the old set is Egg. He will not 
attract many admirers now ; nor Dyce, nor 
Elmore. A single Copley Fielding in the 
Ninth Gallery, by the way, gives one pause, 
“ Vessels in a Breeze off Bridlington.” Copley 
Fielding was a better man than he has some- 
times been thought ; there is nothing as good, 
as free as this, in Stanfield. And Maclise ? 
Just look at “Merry Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall,” and think that this was 
one of the eminent English painters. How- 
ever, Maclise did better things than that. 
David Cox, of course, holds his own; and 
Mulready is another man who, at his 
best, will stand the test of time (see “The 
Whistonian Controversy”); and Eastlake’s 
“ Gaston de Foix” too, seems as beautiful and 
tender as ever. Mr. Wallis’s “Elaine” is 
a remarkable work of his pre-Raffaelite days ; 
and Mr. Calderon’s “ Aphrodite” looks twice 
as well here as at the Grosvenor: it quite 
sparkles in the midst of the other paintings. 
We merely give a kind of hint of what is 
to be seen among the paintings, and of the 
interest attaching to this remarkable collection. 
Among the furniture and upholstery exhibits 
in the booths before referred to, there is a 
great deal of good work to be seen. Messrs. 
Morris & Co. occupy considerable space, and 
have some splendid designs in arras tapestry ; 
large conventional foliage patterns of grand 
and bold character among them. Into these 
portions of the exhibition we must go on 
another occasion. Some of the Manchester 
decorators and furniture makers have exhibits 
of special interest. 

Among the separate exhibits in the centre 
of the avenue (west side) is a model in relief, 
one foot tec the mile, of the Manchester Shi 
Canal and the country it passes ciniouahs. ties 
naturally attracts a good deal of interest. 
Viewed in this manner, and in its full propor- 
tions, it seems, we must confess, a considerable 
distance of country to take large ships for 
unloading, and by a rather tortuous route. 

The Irish section occupies the portion of the 
plan on the west side of the crossing corre- 
sponding to that occupied by the picture 
galleries on the east side. It includes an 
immense variety of things, from locomotive 





engines down to bog-oak carvings, an industry 
which still seems to keep a place. Amongthe 
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exhibits is a stand representing the Wigham 
lighthouse lights and reflectors, on the merits 
of which, as against the electric light for light- 
houses, so much has been said of late. 

The section of machinery in motion, forming 
a separate set of buildings, reached across the 
Talbot-road by a bridge, covers a large space 
of ground, and includes a great variety of 
machines. Looms, and spinning and weaving 
machinery generally, are largely represented, 
and many of them can be studied in action. 
About these we will say more in detail on 
another occasion. The dynamo department is 
at the east end of this portion of the building. 
On the south side of this portion of the exhi- 
bition is the machinery not in motion, including 
several fine specimens of locomotive engines. 
Among these is a new goods engine, on Mr. 
Webb's compound system with the additional 
low-pressure cylinder beneath the boiler, using 
the waste steam from the high-pressure cylin- 
ders. This is the first goods engine made on 
this type, so that we presume the report that 
it was intended to abandon this model, as 
being expensive in regard to coal, is incorrect. 
We should be sorry to hear of the failure of 
this type of engines. They appear to run 
splendidly when once fairly under weigh, and to 
be then steadier in running than the ordinary 
model of locomotive ; but the difficulty at 
starting, when the two sets of cylinders do not 
seem always to hit it off together, has not 
yet been got over; during the first minute 
after starting there is frequently a perceptible 
unevenness in the pull, making itself felt in a 
succession of little jerks, until a fair speed is 
attained: it is to be hoped this drawback will 
in time be remedied. Another speciality in 
the locomotives is Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, & 
(o.’s, eight-wheels-coupled “Consolidation ” 
engine, four sma//] wheels on each side coupled. 
This is a metre-gauge engine, intended, we 
believe, for a South American railway, and 
evidently designed for heavy gradients. 

Section IIL, devoted to “Chemical and 
Allied Industries,” is close to the Machinery 
department, with which, indeed, it has in 
many respects very intimate relations. This 
section also includes building materials. One 
of the items in this section is a model of the 
Dietzsch cement-kiln, of which we gave an 
illustration recently. The section of building 
materials is not large, however, nor does it 
appear to contain, in the main, very much of 
novelty or of special interest. The pictures 
and the machinery are the two strong sections 
of the exhibition. 

The architectural drawings are hung on the 
walls facing the main avenue at the east end. 
They form a very fine collection of drawings, 
and most of the leading architects of the day 
are represented among them ; but the collection 
is not as representative of the present reign as 
that of the pictures, the number of drawings 
by deceased architects being very small in 
proportion to the rest. The reason for this is 
obvious ; architectural drawings have not the 
same general interest as pictures, and, there- 
fore, are not bought and carefully preserved by 
collectors as paintings. They are, we fear, 
chietly interesting to the architects themselves. 
Accordingly, while the majority of the 
paintings are lent by owners who have 
purchased them from the painters, the 
majority of the architectural drawings sre 
lent by the architects themselves. A few 
drawings by Mr. Decimus Burton, Sir 
(. Barry, Sir G. Scott, and other deceased 
architects, have been lent by their representa- 
tives, but otherwise the architects not now 
living are very meagrely represented. As 
illustrations of the architectural work of the 
present generation they form, however, a fine 
collection, and we hope that more facility will 
be given to the public to get at them than 
was the case on the day of our visit, when 
~— were ranged up on either side so as to 
Sea ang bss pig -" a — 
15 ft. or 20) ft distan The “ag ve om 
enough to take i tay r poblic = slow 
noug oterest in architectural designs 
under the most favourable circumstances, and 
they might, at least, be given every facility for 

olng 80, In case their interest or curiosity is 
awakened in that direction. 
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NOTES. 


HE recently-decided case of Drew 
2 & Co. v. Josolyne (Law Reports 
18 Q.B.D., p. 590), is one of so 
a much practical importance to those 
who have to do with building contracts that it 
is desirable to point out its main features. It is 
of greater importance as being a decision of the 
Court of Appeal, and must necessarily serve as 
a guide in the future. The contract was one 
in which there was the customary clause that 
in case the contractors should at any time 
during the execution of the works become 
bankrupt or commit an act of bankruptcy 
then the building owner might dismiss and 
discharge the contractors from the further exe- 
cution of the works and employ some other 
person to complete them, and in such case the 
several materials brought on to the ground for 
the purpose of the works were to become the 
property of the building owners, and the sum 
or sums to be paid to such other persons to 
complete the works should be deducted from 
the amount of the contract, and the balance, 
if any, after making any deductions which 
the building owners might be entitled to make, 
was to be paid to the contractor. There was 
also the equally common clause that twenty 
per cent. of the sums due from the building 
owner were to be paid on the completion 
of the work, eighty per cent. of the sum 
certified being paid from time to _ time. 
In due course the contractors became bankrupt, 
and the committee of inspection passed a 
resolution that the trustee should carry out the 
pending contracts of the debtors. How he was 
to find money and materials it is unnecessary 
to state; the main point is that he was thus 
empowered and acted accordingly. Previously, 
however, to the contractors’ bankruptcy they 
had assigned by way of mortgage to Messrs. 
Drew & Co. the sum of 1,000/. due and 
owing to them, or which might thereafter 
become due and owing to them under the 
building contract, and being part of the 
retention money mentioned in the specification. 
The contest in the law courts was whether the 
mortgagee of these retention moneys or the 
trastee in bankruptcy who completed the 
contract was entitled to these moneys. Mr. 
Justice Field decided that the trustee had a 
right to them on the authority of a case called 
Tooth rv. Hallett: the Court of Appeal 
reversed his decision, and awarded the sums 
to the mortgagee. What, then, is the test 
by which it is to be decided in future cases 
of a similar kind in whom the right 
to the retention moneys lies’? The cri- 
terion is whether the building owner 
has put an end, as he is entitled to do, 
on the contractors bankruptcy, to the old 
contract, and has entered into a new arrange- 
ment with the trustee to complete the work. 
That was what happened in Tooth v. Hallett. 
“ Under those circumstances it was held that, 
as the building owners could deduct from the 
money coming to the original contractors the 
sums paid to the person employed to complete 
the work, and there was, when that deduction 
was made, no balance due under the old con- 
tract, the claim of the mortgagee failed. Here 
the retention moneys are due under the ori- 
ginal contract, and the assignment must operate 
upon them.” This quotation from the judgment 
of Lord Justice Bowen puts the point with 
perfect clearness, The case shows both the 
danger to a person who takes mortgages of such 
retention moneys, and to a trustee of a bank- 
rupt contractor who completes works. The 
former may lose his lien if the contract is not 
completed under the original contract ; the 
latter may, if he carries out the works without 
a fresh contract, find himself out of pocket by 
so doing. In either case there is a dilemma. 
The practical moral seems to be that a prudent 
man should not lend money on such security 
without some collateral security, or without 
guarantee from a third party ; and that a trustee 
should not undertake to complete a contract 
unless he can do so with the certainty of 
being paid the retention money. 








Ta four papers read at the Conference 
meeting, on Friday last week, on the sub- 
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ject of the Registration of Architects as mem. 
bers of a closed profession, are worthy of 
careful attention, and show a thoughtful con. 
sideration, on the part of each of the authors 
of the advantages and difficulties connected 
with the proposition as seen from his own 
ee of view. The subject has far too many 

arings, however, to be decided on in any 
way in a hurry, and it is well that the meet- 
ing was committed to nothing more than a re- 
commendation to the Council to give the sub- 
ject special consideration. The effrontery dis- 
played by the knot of persons who have been 
endeavouring to advertise themselves, in oppo- 
sition to the Institute, as the leaders in the 
reform of the profession, in coming down to 
the Institute rooms and making use of the 
occasion for further advertisement, needs no 
comment, except that a more stringent chair- 
man than the amiable Professor who presided 
that afternoon would have disallowed this 
misuse of the meeting. The chairman, in- 
deed, ruled, when the question was raised by a 
member, that this subject of the drafting of a 
Registration Act by persons belonging to a 
society not recognised by the Institute, was 
not a subject before the meeting—in other 
words, was out of order ; as it unquestionably 
was. But if so, why was not this performance. 
stopped at the outset ? 








R. PILDITCH’S paper on dilapidations, 

which was read at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tute, and is published in vol. xix., part ix., of 
the Transactions of that body, is one which 
may be usefully perused by all who have an 
interest in the subject. It is a careful sum 
mary of the practice, with some notes on recent 
decisions. Mr. Pilditch cites an instanee which 
exemplifies the absurdity of hard-and-fast rules 
as to painting at stated times. He recently 
surveyed a terrace at the West End’; one house, 
which had been quite recently painted, either 
from neglect or workmanship ought, in 
his opinion, to be repainted and papered ; in 
the next house, though nothing had been done 
for forty years, “ both paper and paint, though 
drier and rusty, were in such an excellent 
state of preservation that there could be no 
justification for demanding it agam.” There 
can be no doubt that a careful tenant will often 
leave a house which has been thoroughly 
well painted and papered in the first instance 
in a better condition,—nothing having been 
done to it,—than a tenant who is careless and 
has the house repainted and papered by second- 
class workmen. But having regard to the 
state of the London atmosphere, paper which 
does not require restoring at the end of forty 
years would be worth exhibiting, as well as. 
the occupier and his servants who had had 
charge of the house. 
\ R. TOMKINSON, in obtaining an in- 

junction to prevent the Sout -Eastern 
Railway from giving a donation to the Imperia 
Institute, took a proper, though perhaps an un- 
popular, step. If public companies once begip 
to subscribe to this or that object a very wide 
door is open to all kinds of jobbery. More- 
over, a gift by a railway company is not 2 
voluntary donation so far as many share- 
holders are concerned. It is a compulsory tax, 
though small in amount, levied at the will and 
pleasure of the directors. If these corporate 
commercial donations were to become common 
they would tend to close individual purses and 
to raise prejudice against the objects of suche 
a a generosity. 


THE Nineteenth Century for the current 
[ month, in an article entitled “How to 
ensure Breathing Spaces,” suggests, or rather 
adopts a suggestion made by the Rev. James 
Jobnson in 1885, that where land is laid out 
for building a certain proportion ef such land 
shall be set aside to be kept open in per- 
petuity for the health and recreation of the 
people, The author acknowledges that the 
idea is heya to commonly-received opinions 
as the rights of property, but points 
out that there are preeedents for the proposal 
in the case - the ae ee the hago 
is Local Management Act regulatin 
ith of streets, and the provisions of the 
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Metropolitan Building Act and of the Metro- 
politan Building Act and Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act requiring a certain 
open space to be left at the side or 
the rear of dwelling-houses. The require- 
ments with regard to open spaces are even 
now inadequate to insure healthy and well- 
ventilated dwellings, and, as has been well 
pointed out by Miss Octavia Hill, whose expe- 
rience of the homes of the poor entitles her to 
respect, the open space should vary in propor- 
tion to the height rather than the frontage of 
a house instead of being a fixed quantity or one 
varying with the frontage. The author of the 
article in the Nineteenth Century in the pre- 
<edents he has cited overlooks the fact that 
the restrictions he refers to do not affect the 
landowner, but only the lessee or builder, and 
that any proposal which would affect the value 
of land for building purposes would be certain 
to meet with the most strenuous opposition in 
oth Houses of Parliament, the majority of 
whose members are landowners. 


A VERY striking addition has just been 
made to the Etruscan Room of the 
British Museum, to which, in the Classical 
Review (May), Mr. A. H. Smith draws atten- 
tion. This addition consists of a large terra- 
cotta sarcophagus, on the lid of which a life- 
sized woman reclines. Flesh, drapery, and 
ornaments are painted in colours still vivid, 
and the whole effect is startlingly life-like. The 
digure, it was at once seen, has the closest 
resemblance to the famous sarcophagus at 
Florence, the date of which, from coins 
found with it, can safely be made out 
as the early half of the second century 
B.C. If we may trust our own memory, 
refreshed by a glance at the coloured plate 
‘*Monumenti,” xi, tav. 1), the Florence 
specimen is the finer of the two. But the 
Etruscan antiquities of the Via Colonna 
Museum are arranged in a peculiarly happy 
way in a room with a subdued light, so that 
their coarse realism appears less blatant. For 
full particulars we refer to Mr. Smith’s note 
‘p. 118), which should be read in front of the 
sarcophagus. He gives the inscription, Seianti 
Thanunia Tlesnasia, and for comparison we 
add that of the Florence sarcophagus, which, 
oddly enough, also contained the body of a 
Seianti,—“‘ Seianti Viliania Tareti.” By notes 





-of this description, the Classical Review is 
‘doing excellent service to archeology, and 


will, if we are not much mistaken, sensibly 
increase the number of intelligent visitors to 
the Museum. 


N the Gazette des Beaux Arts (No. 356, 
Xxxv., pp. 87—108), M. Collignon has an 
article on “ La Sculpture antique au British 
Museum,” which gives an interesting popular 
view of the chief treasures of our national col- 
fection. Some account is given of the gradnal 
accumulation of the various antiquities during 
the last 150 years, of the Hamilton and 
Townley collections, the Parthenon marbles, 
‘Cockerell’s discoveries, and the more recent 
finds by Mr. Newton at Halicarnassos, and 
Mr. Wood at Ephesus. Then follows an excel- 
lent historical conspectus in the easy, lucid 
manner for which M. Collignon is well known. 
he paper is illustrated by six woodcuts. Any 
one who wishes to get a general view, good as 
far as it goes, of the British Museum collections 
could not do better than read the essay, and 
they will do well to take, in connexion with 
‘it, Mr. Newton’s two papers “On the Study 
of Archeology,” and on the “ Arrangement of 
the Collections of Art and Antiquities in the 
British Museum.” 





y ne statue of King Victor Emanuel at 
Venice was unveiled on May Ist, in the 
presence of the King and Queen and a vast 
assemblage of people. Touching this statue, 
the Venice News remarks, “ As to this monu- 
ment itself, perhaps the less said the better. 
{ts history is net the most happy one possible. 
Begun with a loyal desire to perpetuate the 
memory of King Victor Emanuel, an unfor- 
tunate site was chosen in the first instance, 
namely, the little piazzetta of the Leoncini, on 


the north side of St. Mark’s. Then a design! 





or model was selected which had no companion- 
ship in artistic feeling, no suitability in outline, 
composition, or style with the position it was 
to occupy (and in this the artist must be con- 
sided to have been as much in error as the 
Executive Committee), and when the work 
was well advanced a rough full-size model was 
put up in the chosen position, and shifted here 
and there until everybody was convinced that 
the case was hopeless, and that another site 
would have to be found.” The model was 
dragged about the Piazzetta and the Molo, 
each new position finding advocates and 
admirers, until, as a last resource, the present 
site was chosen,—not well or advisedly by 
any means, asit crowds up a part already not 
too wide, and, worse than this, renders the 
monument practically invisible from one side, 
as the space between it and the neighbouring 
houses is very small indeed The best view is, 
of course, from the water, though the back- 
ground is, in this case, formed by the archi- 
tecturally indifferent Hotel d’Angleterre.” 


Qs St. George’s Day last, April 23, the 
Duke of Westminster formally opened a 
new Vestry-hall for the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square. The site, in Mount-street, 
Berkeley-square, was obtained for 11,624l. 
The hall has cost 15,362/. The vestry dates 
from 1662, in which year they were appointed 
for the out-wards of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
by the then Bishop of London. These out- 
lying wards, representing the ancient manor of 
Eia, were constituted into a separate parish in 
1719, since sub-divided (1844), and a rate- 
payers’ vestry established. The lease expired 
in 1884 of the old vestry buildings, which was 
granted in 1789 by Richard, first Earl 
Grosvenor, grand-nephew of the Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor who married Mary Davies, the 
wealthy heiress to the Ebury property in 
Westminster. 








T is gratifying to notice the continued interest 
of the Institute Transactions in regard to 
illustrations. In place of a dry volume of 
papers with, perhaps, a few small explanatory 
diagrams here and there, we have now in the 
“ Transactions ” volumes a series of fine illus- 
trations of various details connected with archi- 
tecture. The last issue contains a number of 
illustrations of the decorative use of marble, in 
connexion with Mr. Brindley’s paper, and 
drawings of Japanese house planning and con- 
struction, in connexion with the paper on 
Japanese architecture by Mr. Conder. Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis’s Notes in Greece are of 
considerable interest. 





R. E. J. TARVER’S paper on Street Archi- 
tecture, at the Society of Arts on Tuesday 
evening, was original and suggestive, and de- 
served a larger audience than that which it suc- 
ceeded in attracting, although those who at- 
tended were sympathetic and attentive. The 
proposal that in the case of laying out a street 
improvement the elevations of proposed new 
buildings should be set up to a uniform scale 
by an official appointed for that purpose, and 
that if the designs should be found to be in- 
harmonious the architects should be invited to 
reconsider their designs, is about as ()uixotic 
a scheme as ever was promulgated. Architects 
are notoriously as irritable with regard to their 
own productions as literary men are said to be, 
and to expect a man to modify his design 
spontaneously in the interests of harmony and 
the public good, is to indicate a simplicity of 
character and a belief in the possibilities of 
human nature which is very refreshing. Mr. 
Tarver’s proposal to connect the arch at the 
top of Constitution-hill with the screen at 
the entrance to Hyde-park by means of a vista 
of statues of famous generals, terminating with 
a statue of Wellington in the park, is not 
likely to excite any general enthusiasm, any 
more than Professor Kerr’s proposition to 
celebrate the Jubilee by placing a statue of the 
late Duke of Kent on the vacant pedestal in 
Trafalgar-square as a pendant to Chantrey’s 
statue of George [V. An irreverent wit once 
suggested filling the pedestal with a statue of 
Brummel, asking (pointing to the other side 
of the square), “ Who’s your fat friend /” 


resolved to distance other Boards and Com- 
mittees in the matter of obliging offers to com- 
peting architects. They invite any architects 
who are fools enough to do so (that is not, we 
admit, the literal wording of the advertise- 
ment) to send plans and specifications for 
school and school-house for Parkeston, Essex, 
the school to accommodate 350 children. The 
Board will retain the set of plans and specifi- 
cations which pleases them best, “on a pay- 
ment to the sender thereof of 5/. 5s., but it 
shall not be necessary or incumbent upon them 
to employ such sender in superintending the 
building of the school for which the plans and 
specifications are used.” This must be sheer 
ignorance. No set of people who had any 
idea of what is properly due to an architect 
for planning (without superintending) a build- 
ing of that class could have had the face to 
make such an offer. 


‘THE Ramsey School Board seem to have 


NOTHER example of the liberality of com- 
petition advertisers, and of the cool way 
in which they propose to victimise architects, 
has been sent to us in the shape of the condi- 
tions of competition for a cottage-hospital at 
Romford, Essex. It was advertised in our 
columns that the architect whose design was 
selected would be employed “on the usual 
terms”; but in the conditions sent to 
competitors it is stated that, “Being a 
Jubilee charity, it is expected that half the 
usual fee will be remitted.” This is what we 
call not only an unreasonable but, under the 
circumstances, an impudent proceeding. It 
amounts to this, that the promoters advertised 
in our columns a wilful misrepresentation ; 
stating that they were going to employ archi- 
tects on the usual terms, and then rescinding 
that statement in the privately-circulated 
particulars. We hope they will not get a 
single response. 


\ E have received from Messrs. Chubb 
illustrations of the two ceremonial keys 
manufactured by them for the opening of the 
Manchester Exhibition, with the usual para- 
graphs which are circulated “for the Press’ 
on such occasions, describing the artistic 
interest of the keys, &c. We use our own 
judgment on such matters, and we can 
assure Messrs. Chubb that, however good 
may be the workmanship of these 
keys (as we have no doubt it is), they are 
entirely destitute of artistic value or interest, 
and therefore not worth illustrating from our 
point of view. Why do not manufacturers 
go to an artist to design a key for an important 
function of that kind? When they do that, 
and produce something that is really artistic, 
we will illustrate their keys,—and not before. 
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SANTA MARIA DEI MIRACOLI, 
IN VENICE. 
BY SIGR. GIACOMO BONI. 





Few people have seen the interior of this 
church, ‘‘the most interesting and finished 
example in Venice of the Byzantine Renais- 
sance’’* during the last twenty-five years. 
Repairs have been proceeding slowly or have 
been suspended altogether during long intervals. 
It is as yet closed, but in a few weeks its new 
pavement will be swept for the last time and 
its doors will be opened to the public. People 
who come to Venice will go and see this church, 
and I hope they may find useful some of the 
notes which I translate here concerning the 
foundation of the building and the ceremonies 
of its consecration. 

Some time ago I examined a MS. book of the 
Gradenigo collection, in our Museum (No. 
119), bearing the title ‘‘ Memorie lasciate da’ 
Francesco Amadi della sua famiglia.’ It begins 
by original memoranda, written towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, when the church 
dei Miracoli was built. I then studied a small 
anonymous book in the Marcian Library, bearing 
the following title: ‘‘ Cromichetta dell’ crigine 





* “Stones of Venice.’” Mr. Ruskin has criticised the 
ornaments of the pedestal of a pilaster. The photographs, 
taken from a valuable collection done by G. B. Brusa, 
represent the details of the same, which have aroused so 
much admiration and blame from art-critics and historians. 





All, however, agree in judging it an unrivalied example of 


| delicate execution in our Early Renaissance, 
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ondatione della Chiesa e Monas- 
terio della Beata Vergine de Miracoli, = 
wpcLxiv.”’ The author says he has cena 
from a MS. book, about two hundred years 0 , 
and from some old papers, much torn am 
confused. It was easy to recognise the passages 
of the fifteenth-centuary MS. chronicle, — 
appear in a slightly altered form in the pe rs 
tion of the seventeenth century, but as this 
compilation has several passages taken from 
other memoranda which have not come down 
to us. | extracted what I found most interesting 
in it bearing upon the history of the building, 
and incorporating cursive letters, sentences, 
and paragraphs of the original MS.., which 
either deserve to be given in full or which do 
not appear in the printed Chroniele. I hope 
that the literal translations retain some of the 
charming characteristics of the originals. 


CHAPTER L 
On the Universal Adoration of the Virgin. 


‘rincipio e f 


II. 


Amongst the principal churches dedicated to the 
Virgin is that of the Miracles, a building well kept 
and adorned, to which is added the Monastery of 
the Claustral Nuns of S. Chiara. It was named 
Miracoli, as it continued to work wonders. 


Ill. 


The year 1408 there was living in this town of 
Venice Ser. Francesco degli Amadi, a pious man 
who caused an image of the Virgin, with the Son 
on her arm, to be painted by Master Nicolo, much 
celebrated in that time, and, “ according to our 
Venetian fashion,” he bung it on the corner of a 
honse of Alvise Barozzi, close to bis own, which 
was nearer to the public street, where it remained 
some time without effecting miracles. 

In the year 148 Messer Marco de Rasti lights 
lamps and candies before that image, especially on 
Saturdays, and adorns it with flowers and green 
leaves (verdure}, from which it received greater 
veneration of the people. 


IV. 


An omer foretells the place where the church 
would be built. 
v 


The reverence towards the image increases ; the 
owner of the house wants to take it to his own 
parish church, ‘‘ but I (Angelo Amadi, born in 1425, 
during the Calends of December, the vigil of 8. 
Thomas, towards day-break) about the fifth hour of 
the night I took to my house the said ancona, which 
is a painted image of the Madonna holding the Son 
on her arm, and two more figures, one of S. James 
the Apostie and the other of S. Anthony, and at 
the same time I had an apparatus made of a wooden 
altar, covered with a silk cloth and adorned with 
laurels, bossi, cypresses, junipers, and other worthy 
leaves ; this was (done) in our court, in the parish 
of S. Marina, the Greek holy virgin.” The enemy 
of human species suggests to the owner of the 
house to resent this alienation, 


VL 
Barozzi persuades the Patriarch to moderate the 
adoration of that image. 
vil. 
The parson of S. Marina dissuades the Patriarch. 
VIIt, 
The alms increase. Procurators of the Madonna 
are elected. 
IX. 


The ith of September, 1480, four houses are 
bought for 700 ducats. 


x 


The 28th of September, 1480, the demolition 
begins ; a hut of planks is prepared in the centre of 
the area to be occupied by the building, in order to 
protect the image. 

XL 


Barozzi has recourse to Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, 
claiming the property of the image, but being 


proved that one Amati had it painted, it was decreed 
to belong to that family. 


XII. 
Barozzi refuses to sell his houses. 


XIII, 


The 21st of October, 1480, the Procurators obtain 
from the Patriarch a licence to build the church - 
he signed it with his ordina seal, and wrote with 
his own hand that he would give 25 ducats, and 
~ none vege the Serenity of our Prince John 
mocenizgo promised to vive 25 duc 2 : 
tren oe Lo give 2) ducats for the build. 

AIV, 

The Procurators, following 
(Counsellors) ask and ob 
1451) a diplom from P 
of the church, 


the advice of the Savi 
tain (the 15th of January, 
ope Sixtus 1V. for the erection 


XV. 
In the first of January, 1481, 


' t 
5. Marina was elected a chaplain of aL = 


the im< ye, 








XVI. 


The 25th of February, 1481, takes place the 
translation of the image from Ca’ d’Amati to the 
wooden hut, with the concourse of the schools 
(companies) of the Misericordia, of the Carita, of 
S. i, of S. Giovanni Evangeliste, and of 
S. Rono, the brethren of which, dressed with sack 
(canvas) strike themselves with disciplines (whips) 
and iron chains. The image is borne upon a plat- 
form, covered with a cloth of gold and crimson, 
silver candlesticks, ‘‘with certain Oriental fumiga- 
tions on it,” under a canopy, whose field is gold and 
crimson. And we, Ser. Alvise and T. Angelo 
Armadi, under this ameny bore upon our shoulders 
the said platform, as a thing of our own, just as 

ple of Constantinople did with their prodigious 
Passer. We were all dressed with purple, scaricta, 
and silk gowns. ‘Trumpets and fifes.” The 
Patriarch with the cross, the mitre, and the 
pastoral. .. . and the clergy and magistrates. A 
numberless multitude of men and women, singiug 
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with stones from V red and black, of th 
kind that can be found, from the basement mg 
top cornice, for the price of one thousand dy 
viz., ducats 1,000. This appears from the stipula. 
tions and drawing of the model, kept by Ser, 
Francesco Len, a rator of the church. 


XIX. 

Daring the year 1481 a cross of fis offered. 
to the altar, and a new illuminated missal and many 
alms. The 1s: of April, 1481, an indulgence of 
one thousand eight hundred days is obtained from 
Rome, for those who visit and give alms to the 

urch. 

Xx. 


The 2nd day of May, 1481, as the church was 
founded. I had a large bronze medal put under 
the pilaster at the left corner of the facade. This 
m shows the head of myself, Angelo Amadi, in 
relief, taken from nature, with ancient letters 
around, like these :— ANGELVS DE AMATIS; and on 
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Plan of 8. Maria dei Miracoli. 


psalms in praise of this glorious Virgin. 
passes, the people 

ground devoutly, wit 
folded on the breast, they asked mercy. 


XVIL. 


The procession reaches the place, the Patriarch 
The image is 
placed behind an open screen of (gilt) iron, “‘ with 


blesses it, and lays the first stone. 


several silver offerings.” 


XVIII. 


The Procurators consult the most skilful builders 
4th of March, 
1481, they contract with Master Piero ong se 

ero 
Mocenigo, Prince of Venice, at SS. John and Paul, 
to do the work at his own expense, either of bricks 
of baked clay, as of stone and lime, and iron bars 
at the windows. And three doors with three marble 
figures, viz., a Madonna with two angels at the 
sides, above the entrance door, and two prophets 
above the two others. Lined with marbles all 
around the outside, —that is to say, with Pisan slabs 


for a model of the church, and the 


the same who made the tomb of Ser. 


from Carrara, which must be veined and beautiful 


or with Greek ones beautiful and veined, bounded 


When it 
rostrated (kneeling) to the 
many tears, and the hands 





7 oe , 


the back of it a festoon or garland of ears of corn, 
including the arm (shield) of the Amadi family, 
divided in two. The balf below it is of gold, an 
the one above has two golden mounds, one besides 
the other, and another upon them, with a little bird 
on the top, in azure field ; and across the said m 
where is the festoon or garland, are ancient letters, 
which say: ANNO XPI. OPTIMI. MCCCCLXXX. 

The 8 


left corner at the head of the church. 


XXI. 


: : he chapel of 
The church is already paid for, but the es = 


the great altar is yet to be built and 
the roof and the rest of the church above the 
cornice, will cost 4,000 ducats. As some 


Virgi 


till next day. 


ditto I had another medal put under the 
corner on the right ; the 16th ditto, one under - 
corner on the right side of the main entrance ; = 

the 30th of July I had another medal put under the 


y — 
tak re of the church afterwards, the first 
candi tl had resolved to found a Monastery of 
under the discipline of 5. Chiara, who a 
not visible; they officiate better in a church, a> ~ 
keep it very well, The deliberation is postpon 
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XXII. 
The election of the Monastery is approved. 
XXIII, 


Everybody praises Lombardo, and the nobility 
assemble every day to venerate and look on; many 
ple come also from distant places ; the alms are 
creasing. Barozzi sells his houses at last, and 
their demolition is undertaken to erect the Monas- 
tery. XXIV. 

The Procurators give to Pietro Lembardo the care 
of a. the ory: of the chapel and the vault 
of the church, and the 26th of February, 1484, they 
contract with him that he will superintend the work 
for 70 ducats a year. More workmen are en , 
materials provided, and the chapel is begun ; things 
go on so well that they could not go better. 


XXV. 


Up to the time when the nuns enter in th® 
Monastery, there is spent in building it, includi 
what was paid for the houses, as much as 15, 
ducats. XXVL 


_ The Procurators agree, every now and then, each 
in his turn, to see how things go, notwithstanding 
that Lombardo be a foreman and assistant of the 
work, and assisting with great diligence indeed, and 
never goes away, and, so to speak, the visit of the 
Procurators is superfluous ; yet, in order to en- 
courage the workmen, and so that people who give 
the alms see that the Procurators take care of their 
being spent rightly, and for the benefit and honour 
of the a image. 

The buildings rising quickly towards the end of 
1488; (March, 1489) they are nearly finished, and 
one may hope that towards the end of 1489 (March, 
1490), the nuns may enter the monastery, but the 
Procurators want it to remain one year finished, so 
that the nuns may not be hurt by the freshness of 
the building. 

In the mean time, the church and chapel will be 
finished, only a portion of the roof still remains to 
be done. 

The church looks beautiful and well built, with 
thick and large irons (clamps) to hold it together, 
sparing no expense to consecrate it to eternity; 80 
it may please the Virgin to guard and preserve it. 

In November, 1489, the Procurators determine 
to ask the Patriarch which day he could come to 
claustrate the nuns, and bless the church and the 
place ; everything being ready,—work for fifteen or 
twenty days only remaining to be done. 

XXVIL. 

Having arranged the 30th of December with the 
Patriarch, during the night the image is taken eut 
of the wooden chapel, and placed upon the main 
altar. 

XXVIII. 

The last day of December, 1480, the Procurators 
meet in the Monastery, more than two hours before 
daybreak, waiting for the Partriarch. Gondoliers 
are sent to fetch the nuns of S. Chiara at Murano, 
twelve in number, like the Apostles; their names 
are :—Mother Margarita, being old and practised, 
is elected an abbess; and the mothers Isabetta, 
Cristina, Lodovica, Franceschina, Benedetta, 
Cecilia, Brigida, Chiara Teodosia, Aurelia, and 
Valeria. 

They ap at twelve hours (six o'clock) 
covered with thick black veils reaching to the 
ground, thick mantels, with their hands under them 
and naked feet. 

The Procurators met them at the landing and 
showed them the church and the Monastery, saying 
that if anything was missing or did not satisfy them 
they would have it built, and left them in the 
Capitol, where isan altar with the Madonna and 
the Child, S. Francis on one side, S. Chiara on 
the other, several chairs for the Patriarch and 
attendants, and stools for the nuns. 


XXIX, 

When the Patriarch arrives it is already clear 
daylight ; he blesses the church, prays before the 
image, says it is truly well placed, and going 
then to the Monastery, where the nuns are 
kneeling six on each side of the altar, and sittting 
himself on a chair higher than the others, and 
ge “amng the papal ae (Sotle), he invests 

e » gives her the keys of the Monaste 
and closes the clausum. 4 ee 

THE END, 


Here the chronicler of the fifteenth century 
related the miracles in a chronological order ; 
the compiler of the seventeenth century has dis- 
tributed them in a physiological order, going 
from the head to the feet. Besides ordinary 
determined diseases some general maladies are 
mentioned, cither undetermined, hypothetical, 
superstitious, or moral turbations, and the ez 
voto of the culprits who succeeded to escape 
from human justice. These miracles are dated 
from 1480 to 1486. As time went on the votive 
tablete covered the walls all around the interior 
of the church, so that the Procurators, towards 
the middle of the last century, caused them to 
be taken away, fearing they might injure the 
walls. 

Ducal Palace, Venice. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. 


1599, ‘‘Church of the Sacred Heart, Liver- 
pool,” Messrs. Goldie, Child, & Goldie. A 
sepia drawing of the interior of this very 
pleasing and pure example of modern Gothic, 
of which we published an exterior view some 
time back. The view looks towards the chancel, 
showing a portion of a nave arcade of very 
simple design, octagonal piers with moulded 
caps; nocarving. A figure beneath a canopy 
is placed on a pedestal against each respond of 
the arcade. Roof with solid moulded principals 
cut into arch form (not the purest kind of 
timber work this), and boarded over in cants. 

1600, “ View of Great Northern Central 
Hospital, Holloway-road,” Messrs. H. Hall and 
K. D. Young. Given as a design merely, with- 
out plan. A very good pen drawing, and a 
design with a certain unobtrusive originality in 
the details ; the windows are very well grouped 
and differentiated, so as to give a certain variety 
of expression without departing from the 
utilitarian character proper to a hospital. 

1601, ‘ Local Examinations Syndicate’s 
Offices, Cambridge,” Mr.W. M. Fawcett. Simplex 
munditiis. A Queen Anne building of the 
plainest type, but showing distinct perception 
of the architectural fitness of things, especially 
in the arrangement of the first-floor windows 
between the pilasters, and the connexion of the 
whole by the series of mouldings (it can hardly 
be called a cornice) over the windows, and 
breaking round the pilasters. The finials flank- 
ing the gables are very ugly. The whole draw- 
ing suggests that its author could do something 
much better if he did not choose to adopt a 
style with ugly detail. 

1602, “ Design for proposed Church of All 
Saints, Peterborough,’ Mr. J. Martin Brooks. 
A good drawing of an exceedingly simple and 
solid design in Early English style, which we 
had the pleasure of illustrating in the Builder 
of Nov. 20, 1886. We do not quite like 
the effect of the low slate spire appearing 
above the tower parapet; it looks somehow as 
if it should have been higher and had slipped 
down. But the author has solved the problem 
of designing a cheap church which does not look 
mean or flimsy. 

1603, “Town-hall, Carlisle: proposed new 
Wing and Additional Story,” Mr. C. J. Fer- 
guson. The new wing, we presume, is the left- 
hand portion, but there is nothing to show this: 
horizontally, one can understand the divisions 
better. As it stands it is an exceedingly simple 
building, with (as the drawing appears to in- 
dicate from the manner of shading), a stone 
basement story with low windows divided by a 
mullion, and brick walls in the story above. 
The upper windows are large, of one opening, 
and with architrave ; we gather that the archi- 
tect proposes to slightly raise the cornice and 
insert wails de beuf over the existing windows, 
and add an attic with square windows, making 
the original cornice a string course. It would 
have been much more to the purpose if the 
author had added some indication as to what 
his own additions consist in, which he only has 
done in a general way. It appears to be a case 
of a very simple and unpretending old building 
added to in a manner quite in keeping with the 
style of the existing portion. 

1604, “Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Hammersmith,” Mr. Jas. Brooks, architect. 
A delightfully solid and monumental looking 
brick (?) church, shown in a fine pen-drawing ; 
the aisles narrow, and used for passage only ; 
the upper buttresses of the main wall sloping 
down in solid masses on to the aisle buttresses ; 
each extreme angle of the building (the main 
roof runs right through from end to end) is 
strengtnened by an octagonal turret, apparently 
for stairs, with the walls nearly aolid. There isa 
double-gabled transept with two tiers of lancets 
under each gable. The windows are all plain 
lancet ; almost the only decoration is over the 
west doorway, where there are some niches and 
figures. A small plan isappended. Students 
should examine carefully this design, to see how 
much architectural effect and expression may 
be obtained by mere arrangement of wall- 
masses, sufficiently accentuated by a few 
mouldings. 

1605, “New Municipal Buildings, Sunder- 
land,” Mr. Brightwer Binyon. Hung too high 
to be well seen ; a very municipal-looking Classic 
building, rusticated ground-story and an order 
above, and Mansard roofs, which are somewhat 
too lofty, and overpower the substructure. 


The central entranced is marked by a wrote 
with a cupola termination. 

1606, “‘ Porch, Keyford House, Frome,” Mr. 
A.S. Haynes. A pretty little bit of a porch, 
with a projecting upper story, forming what in 
church work would be a “parvise”’ over it; 
the projection is rather too great, however, 
and seems to “bonnet” the ground-story 
unnecessarily. 

1607, ‘“‘ Staircase Decoration, +, Ainslee-place, 
Edinburgh,” and labelled ‘‘ Mr. T. Hall, Deco- 
rator, 8, George-street, Edinburgh,” in large 
white letters on the dark ground at the foot of 
the drawing. This is far too like an adver- 
tisement, and the design does not justify the 
prominence accorded to it. It is well drawn, 
and shows a good eye for balance of colour, 
but there is nothing but the merest common- 
place in the design. 

1608, ‘‘ Ciborio, Fontegiusta, Siena,” Mr. R. 
Barratt. This is one of several very good illua- 
trative drawings by the same hand, which we 
may as well notice together. The present one 
illustrates a pretty Classic ciborium, of a vase 
form below, with a miniature Corinthian colon- 
nade and entablature above, and a domical 
porch with a lantern crowning it, and a figure 
crowning the lantern. The perspective of the 
drawing is rather too sharp, and the curves in 
the upper part and base are unsatisfactory to 
the eye in consequence. By the same author are, 
1694, ‘‘ Altar Shrine, St. Mark’s, Venice,’ and 
1696, “La Lupa, Siena.” The latter is the 
best thing Mr. Barratt has here. It is a 
water-colour sketch, on grey paper, of a Gothic- 
looking she-wolf, with an immense neck and 
shoulders, designed, though rudely, with great 
power, and sketched with equal power. It is, 
perhaps, as a drawing, the most artistic bit of 
work in the room. 1694 is an admirably 
delicate and refined pencil drawing. 1700, by 
the same artist, is a pencil drawing of a portion 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, equally good. As a point 
of detail, we may notice the excellent manner 
in which the effect of the polished marble shafts 
is given, both in this and No. 1694; not an easy 
thing to render satisfactorily in pencil drawing. 
1751, “Ponte del Paradiso, Venice,’ is a 
slighter pencil sketch. Mr. Barratt, we believe, 
is intending to devote himself to the illustration. 
of architecture. His exhibits in the archi- 
tectural room show no ordinary powers in this 
branch of art. 

1610, ‘‘ Entrance and Loggia, 49, Upper 
Grosvenor-street,”’ Mr. W. H. Powell. A pen- 
drawing of an arcaded porch, and arcaded 
loggia over, apparently in terra-cotta, and 
effectively treated with a good deal of decora- 
tion. The insertion of bits like this will soon 
do a good deal to lighten up the architectural 
deadness of the streets in that fashionable but 
architecturally dull neighbourhood. 

1611, ‘A Quiet Nook,” Mr. Arthur H. 
Belcher. A little water-colour drawing of a 
small morning room or study, very tastefully 
furnished in a quiet way, and the details very 
well shown considering the small scale of tiie 
drawing. 

1612, “A Bell-turret, Asciano,’’ Mr. E. G. 
Hardy. A characteristic little bit of brick- 
work. 

1613, ‘“‘Two Firesides in an Architect’s 
Home,’ Mr. T. Raffles Davison. Prettily 
sketched in pen and ink, as their author knows 
so well how to sketch, but not especially 
interesting. 

1614, “ Cheisea Town Hall: Interior Views,” 
Mr. John M. Brydon. These are hung rather 
too high to be well seen; they appear to be 
good and careful sketches exhibiting interiors 
in a style suitable to the general style of the 
building, which is one very suitable to its object 
and the associations of its locality, though we 
think it runs too much into copying of Queen 
Anne details merely for the sake of repeating 
them in a neighbourhood so congenial to them 
as Chelsea. 

1615, ‘‘ Portion of Ancient Retable, West- 
minster Abbey,—real size,” Mr. Gerald Horsley. 
This is rather an unusual piece of work, being 
a copy in colour of an ancient piece of coloured 
decoration, the full size of the original; copied 
geometrically; a fac-simile in colour, in fact. 
It is admirably done, and shows a great perce p- 
tion of the representation of texture and sur- 
face in water colour; whether the result is 
quite worth the trouble, except as a study, 
may be questioned. Like Mr. Barratt, Mr. 
Horsley exhibits several drawings of old 
work. His next is 10630, “ Carving from 
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West Door, 
Caen.’ These are pencil sketches, in rather 
light pencil, on smooth paper, the real way to 
sketch architecture when pencil is employed ; 
and we are glad to see this method of execu- 
tion. which bas been too much neglected by 
architectural dranghtsmen, coming into use 
again in the hands of good workmen. In the 
upper of these two sketches the shading and 
modelling is entirely in line, not in tint; it 18 
like a good drawing for wood engraving. Mr. 
Horsley sends also a frame of three drawings 
(1658), “Two Doorways and a Wall Tomb 
from St. Frediano, Lucea.”’ These are in one 
sense sketches, inasmuch as the details are 
net completed in all parts, but for truth and 
cle imese of line and delicacy of effect it would 
be difficult to surpass them as specimens of 
VW of architectural detail. Some 
architect, who probably could not draw as 
well as this, wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette 
to complain of the intrusion of so many of 
these eketches into a room professedly dedi- 
cated, as he assumed, to buildings in execution 
or tobe executed. The architectural room may 
not be the right place for them; but we can 
only say that they are among the most interest- 
ing things in the collection. 


over 
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MARGATE CLOCK TOWER 
COMPETITION. 


From the point of view of professional inte- 
rests it is to be regretted that this competition 
has drawn nearly sixty architects into sub- 
mitting designs, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was no undertaking im the conditions to 
employ a professional arbitrator, but only a 
promise to do so ‘if thought necessary.’ We 
cannot believe that this vagae promise has been 
sufficient to induce any one who signed the com- 
petitions memorial to compete, but if it has 
not done eo there must be a considerable 
number of members of the profession to whom 
the desirability of signing it remains to be 
bronght home. 

The drawings, which were exhibited last 
week, were fairly well arranged in a well- 
lighted room in the White Hart Hotel, 
Margate, thongh a little confusion was created 
by the separation, in one or two instances, of 
the plans of a design from its elevation by 
nearly the length of the room. The designs 
show a great variety of opinion as to what may 
be done for S0v/., the sum allowed, but there 
are at least three or four which, while coming 
within the limit of cost, represent very neat 
and architecturally effective monuments. A 
great mistake was made in not allowing per- 
spective drawings in a competition of this kind, 
where the appearance is everything, and the 
plan and other arrangements of merely geccn- 
dary importance. Many competitors have felt 
this, and have attempted by carefully coloured 
or shaded elevations to meet the difficulty, but 
the deceptive effect of such drawings does not 
need to be pointed out to any architect. 

(‘ine of the best designs in the collection 
is No. 6), submitted under the motto 
faut,” and the coloured eleva- 
tion by which it was shown was quite the 
vest drawing in the room. It represents a 
small stone structure, of Renaissance design, 
surmounted by a roof and lantern of wood and 
metal, and crowned with a pole and falling 
time-ball. The lower stage is short and rusti- 
cated, and separated from the clock-stage by a 
strong Cornice with triglypks; it contains on 
one side the entrance-door, surmounted by a 
medallion of the Queen’s head in an archi- 
tectural framework, and on the other sides 
neatly-designed drinking-fountains. The clock 
stage has octagonal pinnacles at the angles, 
and the four dials between are worked into 
Gecorative features surmounted by a well- 
Gcesigned Opel parapet. : 


“Comme jj) 


No. 3), “ Auspiciam melioris gyi.” also 
st we in his desivn, No. 1. & structure 
that would do ho discredit to the town. 
ihe tower consists of a small and rather 
attenuated fjuare ne shaft entirely wun- 
| orated except tor four small figures at 
t base ‘ ' tO contain a statue: the 
Giats at the Bul . 


he Guinit are surrounded by an 
‘Ura: iramework of Early Renaissance 
. 1d surmounted by dormers which 
br ik into a | igh Tue Ripped roof crowned with 
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“Karl.” No. 48, is an unpretentious design | 


of early Gothic character; the tower is of stone, 
venerall y square in plan, but with many pro- 
jections and breaks ; the drawings are un- 
finished, and possibly do not do the design 
justice ; as shown, there seems too little repose 
and refinement. 
“Tempus” shows a quiet and appropriate 
design by careful drawings, rather heavily 
shaded, in Indian ink. The tower is of stone, 
and designed in the modern French style; like 
most of the others, it is square in plan. The 
clock stage consists of four winged figures on 
the angles, whose wings meet over the dials on 
the four faces, an arrangement which produces 
a more pleasing effect than might have been 


expected. The tower is surmounted by a wooden 


lantern. 

“ Zodiac,” No. 59. Rather a squat structure, 
Late French Gothic in style,—-the plan an 
irregular octagon; the clock stage consists 


of figures in niches on the angles, between 


which are rather small dials. The lantern is of 
stone, and surmounted by a gilt crown. 

“ Forward,” No. 18, submits drawings of a 
very neat and appropriate little structure in 
stone of Classic character, surmuunted by a 
wooden lantern; at the angles of the clock- 
stage are shown in neat ontline figures of boys 
holding electric lamps. 

No. 1 (monogram of C. F.) has a tall and 
elaborate structure, consisting of a diminish- 
ing shaft of stone rising out of a _ well- 
designed Renaissance base, on which, in front 


of the shaft, stands a bronze statue of her 
Majesty in her youth, and not as she is in this 


jubilee year, of which the tower is to be a 
memorial. 


design. It is a heavy projecting mass, carried 


on corbel tables, and consisting of a variety of 


architectural features, in which some Roman 


Doric columns carrying but little more than 


some big Gothic gargoyles are conspicuous. 
The whole structure is surmounted by an iron 


framework, in which are hung the chiming 


bells. 


‘* God save the Queen” submits a design for 
a tall stone shaft with projecting balconies 


to large windows just under the clock-stage. 
At the summit is a statue of the Queen, and at 
the angles of the base are four lions. 

“Vivat Regina” shows a neat design of 
Classic character, and, in an extra drawing, a 
very good and effective arrangement of steps 
and fountains as a base for it to rise from. 


We also noticed “ Brick,” a high structure of 


Flemish character; “St. Hilda,” an elaborate 
and not ineffective design; ‘‘ Corona,”’ a solid- 
looking building in red and buff stone; 
“ Marine,” and “ Margate.” 

One or other of the clock-towers represented 
in the collection shown in the room is to be 
erected on a good site at the foot of the 
Marine-terrace Green, nearly opposite the Kent 
Hotel, and if the committee choose well there 
is every reason to believe that Margate may 
have a very good architectural monument by 
which to remember the jubilee year of her 
Majesty’s reign. 








FURTHER NOTES ON ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 

HavinGc spoken in our last of the pictures 
which form the salient points of this year’s 
exhibition, we will add some further notes on 
pictures which claim attention, taking them 


mainly in the order of hanging, or, at least, in 


the numerical order of the valleries. 
Gallery I. boasts of three portraits of mark, 


Mr. Ouless’s “Sir Horace Jones, Architect to 
the City of London” (12); Mr. Holl’s “ Sir 


George Trevelyan” (36); and Mr. Orchard- 
son’s “‘Mrs. Joseph” (67). The latter is the 
only one of the three which aims at a special 
artistic effect apart from portraiture; it is a 


study in colour, to some extent, and an interest- 


ing and effective one, but regarding it as a por- 
trait, we must confess that we never like Mr. 


Orchardson’s flesh painting when he deals with 
The face, in this case, seems 
Mr. Holl’s is 
a very vigorous portrait, as his always are, but 
with that rather over-acted energy which tends 
“Sir Horace 
is simply a good likeness, with the face 
very well painted, and, as a portrait, is the best 


tignres life size. 
bloodless and the texture coarse. 


to become a little theatrical. 
Jones ’’ 


achievement of the three. 
Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. Colin Hunter, in 


| Nos. 18 and 28, present repetitions of their 


The clock-stage rather spoils the 








respective receipts for painting sea 
Mr. Graham's is much the best,—only when we 
have seen one we have seenall. Mr. F. Walton’s 
“New Year's Eve ” (39) is a powerful study of 
a special effect, bare trees making a network 
over a golden sunset sky, but it is too yellow in 
the light. In “Dame Nature’s School” 57) 
Mr. J. White gives us a pretty and charac. 
teristic children’s group, rather carelessly 
painted. Mr. Boughton’s “ Dancing down the 
Hay, Orkneys: Sea Fog Blowing Away ” (6 r 
is interesting as a study of a special locale and 
a special effect; it is hardly one of the most 
interesting or effective of his paintings. My. 
Storey’s “A Young Prodigal” (91) is a picture 
one regrets to see from a clever painter; the 
very old joke of the man who gives an enter. 
tainment to his friends and cannot pay the bill, 
illustrated by a gaudy painting of a company of 
“ guys”’ in gaudy dresses round a table: it ig 
apparently intended to be humorous, but it is 
very small humour. 

The largest work in Gallery II. is Mr. J. W, 
Waterhouse’s “‘Mariamne”’ (134), the scene 
where Herod's falsely-accused wife is sentenced 
to death. She, with hands chained, and clad in 
white, stande on the steps in the centre of the 
scene, the other actors in it forming a semi- 
circle behind her. She half turns her face to 
Herod, whose head is bowed on his hands. 
There is some capital painting in this picture; 
architectural aud decorative detail is very well 
studied, and the grouping very effective; but 
it does not rise to the expression of the situa- 
tion; it is a well-arranged tablean, that is all. 
Mr. W. F. Calderon's painting (147) representa 
Hampden, when he had ridden, mortally 
wounded, from Chalgrove Field. He is on 
horseback, in the midat of quiet meadows and 
trees, pausing before a brook which he appa- 
rently feels umable to leap in his wounded 
state. This picture of the statesman, patrt, 
and warrior, alone in this peaceful scene, with 
his life ebbing away from him, is of pathetic 
interest ; but we have to go to the quotation in 
the catalorue to realise it. There is nothing to 
study in the countenance of the figure. It isa 
man ina musing mood; more might certainly 
have been made of it than that. The most 
pointed and characteristic figure picture in the 
room is Mr. Dendy Sadler's ‘The Old Squire 
and the Young Squire” (117),—an interior, 
with three figures in hunting costume, a kind 
of Squire Western and bis son along with the 
hunteman, drinking together. This is a capitally- 
painted work, and there is real character in the 
figures, especially in that of the good-looking 
bat vacuous young map, who is bound to grow 
into just such an old boozer as his father before 
him. Miss Dicksee’s, “‘ A Dawning Life”’ (109), 
an aged woman looking at a new-born baby, is 
a picture with a story in it, and carefully 
painted in both figures and accessorics. Mr. 
W. B. Richmond’s “The Thoughts of Youth 
are long, long Thoughts” is one of the frequent 
irritating examples of total want of intellectual 
perception on the part of painters of what they 
are professing to paint. The picture isa bril- 
liant piece of colour, a half-length portrait of 
a girl, draped for the occasion in sumptuous 
silks; bat where is the expression in the face 
of anything like the feeling expressed in Long- 
fellow's beautiful line? Among other things 
in this room are Mr. Hemy’s “ The Smelt- 
net” (96), a sea and shipping painting 10 his 
best way; Mr. East’s, ‘“‘ The Land between the 
Lochs,” a cold and grim landscape, but not 
commonplace; Mr. Pettie’s unlucky piece of 
vulgarity, “ Two Strings to her Bow " (102,— 
it should have been rather “ Two Beaux to her 
String”); Mr. Joseph Clark’s “ Orphans 
(166), not equal in interest to many things he 
has done; Mr. Bridgman’s “ Horse Market, 
Cairo” (172), and Mr. F. Morgan's The 
favoured Swain” (124), which must have been 
placed on the line rather on account of what 
the author has previously done than on its ow? 
merits. : 

Two portraits have the chief interest (next 
to Mr. Oakes’s landscape before mentioned), 
on the top wall of Gallery I[I., Mr. Luke F ildes 8 
portrait of Mrs. Fildes (185), a very highly 
finished and brilliant piece of work, and Mr. 
Sargent’s “Mrs. William Playfair” (197), which 
shows another sort of brilliancy. The realism 
of effect obtained with very little elaboration 
of detail, both in the face and the dress, bears 
strong testimony to the great powers of Mr. 
Sargent, sometimes misappropriated (as In the 
work already noticed in Gallery IV.), in the 
production of ugly eccentricities; but this 1s & 
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very good specimen of portraiture, one of the 


cleverest of this year; that it is not a more 
pleasing picture is owing partly to circum- 
stances over which the painter could have no 
control. Mr. Holl’s ‘‘ Junius 8. Morgan, Esq. ”’ 
(222) is, perhaps, the most firm, brilliant, and 
life-like portrait he has exhibited this year, 
which is saying a good dealforit. Mr. Britton 
Riviére’s “‘ Portrait of a Lady” (212), an old 
lady seated with a little ‘‘ King Charles ’’ in her 
lap, is a very delicately-executed work. Mr. 
Faed’s principal picture is here (239), an old 
Scotch guid-wife escorting home her affectionate 
but tipsy husband; there is a certain character 
in it, and the man’s incapable gait is well con- 
veyed: but was this worth doing? Mr. Tom 
M. Hemy, who sends a spirited and clever 
shipwreck picture, ‘‘ Women and Children 
First”? (240), inherits a good name in sea- 
painting, and seems likely to do credit to it. 
Another sea painting of the first order, acci- 
dentally omitted in our previous notice, is Mr. 
H. Moore’s “The First Boat’s Away” (254), a 
picture full of freshness, air, and movement. 
Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘“‘ Edinburgh from the Salis- 
bury Craigs” (223) is a very good likeness of 
“Auld Reekie” as seen from that particular 
spot, and makes, as may be supposed, an 
effective picture. A pretty though affected 
little figure, by Mr. Marcus Stone, “ Morning”’ 
(246), a small upright with a young lady 
in a white dress, will catch most eyes in 
passing; so also will Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Baird Smith ”’ 
(269), an expressive portraiture of a very 
expressive countenance. Mr. Hodgson has 
aimed at giving us Barns turning up the mouse 
in ploughing, ‘* Robert Burns, November, 1785” 
(270). He has not attempted to bring out the 
poet in the figure of Burns. He shows us a 
stalwart figure at the plough, turning round to 
look at the mouse, with a face not so remark- 
able or forcible in expression as some portraits 
of Burns give us. Did Burns really say “ [’ll 
immortalise that mouse’’? The speech is not 
very like him. M. Fantin’s ‘‘Grapes”’ (262) 
strikes one at first as very deficient in brilliancy 
for a still-life picture of that kind, but his 
grapes will bear looking into, and we are led to 
question whether some painters of similar 
subjects have overdone the brilliancy. Among 
other paintings in this room may be mentioned 
Bokelman’s “ Fire in a Village” (178), spirited 
in grouping and expression, but detestable in 
colour; Mr. Val Prinsep’s ‘“‘ Ayesha” (277), a 
half-length of an Eastern woman holding a 
long-necked brass vessel, very effective; Mr. 
Sant’s “A Thorn among the Roses” (312), a 
graceful group, which recalls some of his 
earlier pictures; and Mr. Frith’s “Sir Roger 
de Coverley” calling on the beautiful widow, 
against which we fling a protest at Mr. Frith’s 
ideal of the widow (who “ had the finest hand 
of any woman in the country’’) as this stout 
vulgar-looking woman. The same artist's half- 
length of a flower-girl, ‘ Violets’? (95), in 
Gallery 1], is a very pretty and carefully- 
painted work. 

In Gallery IV., Mr. Goodall is in the centre 
with a very large picture of Christ and the 
woman taken in adultery, entitled ‘“ Misery 
and Mercy” (338); it is after “ the accusers” 
had departed, and the two figures only are seen 
in the middle of a large portico of a Classic 
temple, which seems to be Mr. Goodall’s notion 
of the architecture of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The Christ is a mere conventional figure with a 
halo; the woman kneeling on the floor, with 
her head bared, is both a finely-drawn and an 
expressive and pathetic figure. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s ‘Shipwreck: Sinbad the Sailor 
Storing his Raft” (332), is one of his ima- 
ginative landscapes; a pile of rocks on the 
right, with the ship on them, and her masts 
and cordage black against a lurid red sky; 
it is a very fine work, a poem in the form 
of a landscape. Among other landscapes in 
this room are Mr. Johnson’s “Kings of the 
Forest’ (339), a woodland landscape, with the 
trunks of two massive oaks in the foreground ; 
and Mr. Mark Fisher’s ‘Cattle in Berkshire 
Meadows” (362), a style of work very admir- 
able and very mnch removed from common- 
place in itself, but which Mr. Fisher has 
repeated so often that one can really hardly 
tell one work of the kind from another; his 
manner of working by minute touches is 
admirable, aud tends towards something like 
the real infinity of colour of nature, but it is 
marred by a want of light: there is no sun- 
shine, only a leaden gleam over his scenes. 








Mr. David Murray’s ‘‘Cross on the Dunes, 
Picardy” (321), a sand landscape, with one 
peasant crossing himself before a rude cross, 
should be looked at ; and Mr. Anderson Hague’s 
little work, ‘‘ Ripening Corn” (370), and Mr. 
Hayes’s “ Sea Grotto”’ (393), a study of rocks. 
Among the figure pictures in this room not 
previously noticed are Mr. Marks’s “ The 
Minstrel” (368), a Jongleur proposing a song 
to a company of monks—there is not, to say 
the trath, very much of point or humour in the 
work; Mr. Fildes’s portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Agnew” 
(386), a fine effective life-size portrait of a lady 
in white; and Mr. Pettie’s portrait of ‘‘ Lady 
Ripley ” (400), a three-quarter length, relieved 
against a red wainscot. 

Gallery V. includes a very good likeness of 
Mr. Herkomer by Mr. Herrman G. Herkomer 
(413) (the catalogue spells it “ Herman,” which 
we presume is a misprint), and what we must 
consider but a weak and tame portrait of Lord 
Hartington by Sir J. Millais; also a pleasing 
portrait of “Mrs. Henry Whitehead” (431), 
by Mr. Stuart Wortley. Mr. Hindley’s cleverly 
painted picture “The Music Lesson” (452) 
does not tell its story. There are two very 
interesting landscapes; “‘ In Cloudland,—on the 
Crest of a Yorkshire Moor” (467) by Mr. T. H. 
McLachlan, a painting in a broad and powerful 
but sombre style, reminding one a little of 
De Koéning; and “ Assisii—Sleeping in the 
Moonlight’? (472), by Mr. Albert Goodwin. 
This latter, like all the artist’s works, is highly 
original, and, perhaps, one of the nearest 
approaches to moonlight effect that we have 
seen in & picture, but there is too much light 
and definition of objects in it for a true moon- 
light effect, as there is in nearly every moon- 
light picture that we see. Mr. Arthur Wasse’s 
large painting of ‘‘ Lancashire Pit-Lasses at 
Work” (479) has a social interest, but is very 
ugly in colour. 

Mr. Leslie’s full-size figure of “ Sylvia” (483) 
in Gallery VI. is a very pretty painting of a 
fair damsel in a green dress with a flowered 
brocade skirt showing under it, carrying a silver 
vase of red and white roses; the painting is a 
change from the painter’s usual style of picture, 
and so successful that one may hope to see 
more work of this type from his hands. Mr. 
Nettleship’s ‘Caliban upon Setebos” (497) 
can only be appreciated by those (but a small 
proportion of visitors to the Academy, we fear) 
who have read Browning’s remarkable poem 
under that title. The conception of Caliban is 
admirable; he is represented writing ‘ pro- 
digious words” in a book, in imitation of 
Prospero’s magic volumes ; the ‘‘lumpish sea- 
beast ’’ who was his Caliban is seen in the back- 
ground, and the crane, who is his Ariel, is 
present. Mr. Browning’s Caliban, however, 
made a book of “ broad leaves,” leaves of trees 
we presume; Mr. Nettleship’s Caliban seems 
to have got a paper book ; but all who know the 
poem will find the picture worth looking at. 
Mr. A. C. Gow’s painting, ‘The Garrison 
Marching out with the Honours of War: Lille, 
A.D. 1708” (504), is a new subject, anda rather 
telling one; the garrison, thin and starved, and 
many of them wounded, march along with a sad 
dignity, Marlborough and his staff raising their 
hats as the defeated troops pass them : there is 
a fine chivalrous feeling in the work, and the 
groups of the conquerors and conquered are 
effectively contrasted. 

Mr. Laslett Pott’s “‘ News of a Victory” (517), 
in the stagecoach days, is spirited, but coarsely 
executed, and confused in grouping; it can 
hardly be called a picture. There are much 
worse ones on the line in the same room, how- 
ever, which we borbear to particularise. Miss 
Marianne Stokes has a delightful bit of humour 
in “ The Magic Flute” (523), a boy playing on 
a tin pipe, with his face twisted in grotesque 
energy. Mr. E. J. Gregory's “ When the Cat’s 
away”? (525) is a brilliant portrait of a little 
girl ina light yellow satin dress playing with 
atame mouse. Mr. G. G. Kilburne has a very 
good little work, ‘““ An Appeal” (538); a young 
widow and child wait in the hall of a large 
house, whilst her late husband’s father, seen 
through the open door of the dining room, reads 
a letter of appeal; the young widow, though 
very pretty, is evidently not distinguée, the son 
had married against the will of his family; the 
picture is conscientiously fisished in every part, 
and it has the great merit of telling its story 
thoroughly. Mr. Kilburne, jun., shows his 
ability in a spirited little painting of grey- 
hounds “in training” (511). Then there is 
Mr. Macbeth’s “ Ambrosia” (530), a sort of 





| grotesque pendant to Mr. Leslie’s “Sylvia,” a 


buxom waiting-maid carrying a tray with beer 
and oysters; it would have done very well half 
the size, but certainly does not justify the 
space it occupies, nor does Mr. Fahey’s large 
piece of absolutely mechanical landscape, ‘On 
the Bare” (522), as hard as a tea-tray. Miss 
Clara Montalba hasa brilliant Venetian painting 
in her usual remarkable style (540). Mr. 
F. W. Calderon’s “ Running the Gauntlet” 
(539), a snow scene, where a boy passing on 
horseback is pelted with snowballs, is well 
enough painted, but was it worth doing? That 
is the question that a good many Academy 
pictures, well enough painted in themselves, 
suggest to one. Among things in this room 
which were worth painting is Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s “‘ Their ever-shifting Home” (543), a 
strange-looking dingy painting of a caravan of 
strollers descending a road, a woman and her 
infant walking in advance of it; there is a 
curious pathos in the work, which has astrongly- 
marked character of its own, though it is 
unpleasant in colour. Mr. Otto Weber's “ Sea- 
weed Gatherers’’ (548) should be looked at, 
and Mr. Lobley’s “ Village Choir” (555 

practising, a small picture with very clever 
definition of character in it, as also M. Carolus- 
Duran’s portrait of bis daughter, not that we 
admire the style of painting at all, but its 
brilliancy and effectiveness are undeniable. 

Gallery VII. contains a beautiful little work 
by Mr. Chevallier Tayler * Bless, O Lord, these 
thy gifts to our use” (604), grace said in o cot- 
tage interior; every figure is thoroughly studied 
and has its own character; the reverential 
attitude of the wrinkled old woman at the end 
of the table has a touch at once of the ludicrous 
and the pathetic. Mr. Mark Fisher's ‘“ Sheep 
crossing Hill-side,—Moonlight”’ (628) ought to 
have been better hung; it is a work of great 
originality. A fine landscape is that by Mr. 
Milne, ‘‘ Tay Backwater, Kinfauns’’ (590), and 
Mr. Waterlow’s “The White Sands of Con- 
nemara’”’ (607), whose whiteness is intensified 
by the rich colour of the seaweed which is 
being piled on the back of a donkey in the fore- 
ground. Mr. David Murray’s ‘“Autumn’s Tinge 
of, Gold,—Picardy ” (576),—looks a little like a 
Corot with colour added ; it is from the country 
of Corot. Near it isan example of Mr. Hook 
in an inland landscape (553), built up in 
terraces; fine in itself, but the brook in the 
foreground is a failure; it hardly looks like 
water. Mr. Blair Leighton’s ‘‘Romola” (591) is 
hardly a success, and Mr. Glindoni’s “ Council 
of War after the Landing of the Prince of 
Orange” is a failure; there is no point or 
interest in it. But ‘“‘ The Last long Voyage” 
(630), by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, is one of the best 
things we have seen from him for some time. 
It is the landing of a coffin from a ship, 
for a funeral at a little desolate-looking 
church on the left of the picture. The story 
is well told and the whole of the figures con- 
tribute to it. This room also contains the 
portrait of Mr. David Plunket by Mr. Frank 
Holl, a rather odd and only partially effective 
painting in which there is a remarkable pre- 
dominance of blue tones; and that of Sir E. 
Henderson, by Mr. Long, in a silver-trimmed 
uniform, which comes in very well for picturesque 
treatment. 

Mr. Waller’s large picture called ‘ The 
Challenge’’ (654), in Gallery VIII., tells no 
comprehensible story and thus entirely fails of 
interest. It has been a general puzzle to make 
out what the painter means by it. Mr. 
Armitage’s coloured painting fora fresco for St. 
John’s Catholic Church, Islington, representing 
“The Institution of the Franciscan Order” 
(681), has a fine decorative effect; the Pope 
(Innocent III.) and other gorgeously-draped 
ecclesiastics occupy the right of the picture, 
giving a fine body of coloar here, though not too 
rich to be suitable for fresco; the sombre 
dresses of the monks form an opposing group 
on the left; their faces have much variety and 
individuality of character. The whole composi- 
tion is connected by a background consisting of 
an arcade with parti-coloured vousseirs on 
coupled shafts. This is a good example of 
strictly decorative painting on a large scale, 
and it is to be regretted that our painters are 
not oftener given the opportunity of designing 
on this scale for mural decoration. Among 
other pictures in this room is Mr. Leader's best 
this year, ‘“‘ An April Day’’ (682), a bright level 
rural landscape, in which, however, that small 
church, large tree, and ha-ha fence are old: 
friends, who have done duty rather too often im 
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Tecent works by this artist. Mr. Farquharson’s 
“Summer Days’’ (670) is a fine landscape, 
finely composed and good in colour. A painting 
of people looking out from a pier in a storm, 
under the title ‘“‘Ho! Ho! the Breakers 
roared” (679), by Mr. E. 8. Harper, has a cer- 
tain originality and power; we do not see 
the sea, but judge of what is going on from the 
action and countenance of the people on the 
pier: the young woman stooping forward in 
anxiety is not quite satisfactory in drawing, but 
there is something inthe picture. Mr. Carter’s 
‘Lady Milbank” (664), and Mr. Long’s 
‘Cardinal Manning” (680) are two good 
portraits; a better one is Mr. Herkomer’s like- 
ness of “ Mr. Britton Riviere’”’ (683). ‘‘ Even- 
ing Reflection” (696), a small landecape by 
Mr. J. Clayton Adams, is painty but pretty; 
“‘Lingering Light” {(702), a pendant to it, by 
Mr. E. Sherwood Calvert, is a better work, but 
wants force and local colour in the foreground. 
Mr. MacWhirter has a large and important land- 
scape in this room, “ Misty Gleams,—Loch 
Hourn ” (715); a sheet of water between the 
opposing slopes of great hills; there is fine 
painting and drawing of mountains, and a 
very Highland feeling about it. Can any one 
explain for what merits the foolish affair en- 
titled ‘‘Rescue” (714) has got placed on the 
line in this corner of the Gallery ? 

Gallery IX., once the water-colour room, 
bat now devoted to small cabinet paintings in 
oil, contains some very clever little things, more 
than we can particularise. Among them may 
be mentioned Mr. Logsdail’s “The Bank,” a 
study of the old lady in Threadneedle-street, 
and as a piece of architectural painting very 
true and correct, except as to the colour of the 
stonework, which is hardly according to nature 
(if we may call a wall and columns of hewn 
stone “‘ nature”). The same artist has a view 
of St. Paul’s looking up Ludgate-hill (846), in 
which the general street view and the crowd 
are admirably given, but St. Paul’s is not well 
drawn. The whole scene, however, is more 
true than that given by Mr. O’Connor in 
Gallery V.: ‘‘ Ludgate, Evening’ (427), where 
Ludgate-hill and the Ludgate-circus are shrunk 
up into half their real extent as seen from 
F'leet-street (indeed, the circus opening is hardly 
discernible), in order to give an exaggerated 
comparative scale to the cathedral, which in 
this case also is badly drawn,—the gable out of 
perspective, &c. But to return to Gallery IX.: 
Mr. Grimmond’s “A Scotch Police-court”’ (768) 
is a small but admirably finished work; Miss 
Shorthouse’s “ Azaleas’’ (757) are very fine; 
Mr. Marks’s picture of Gilbert White and “ the 
Old Tortoise” (804) is remarkable for the ex- 
pression he has put into the head and eye of 
the tortoise plodding over the grass to its 
benefactress. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s “Convicts at 
Work, Portsmouth” (807) is one of his small 
highly-finished pictures with a painful kind of 
interest in the studies of the type of countenance 
of the men at work. Mr. Leslie’s “ This is the 
Way we wash our Clothes”’ (859) is a pretty 
study of a child standing on a chair engaged 
with great earnestness in the operation referred 
to. 

The central portion of Gallery X. is occupied 
by M. Carolus Duran’s brilliant and flash 
painting of ‘‘ Madame la Vicomtesse Greffulhe ”’ 
(904), a picture of which the force and bril- 
liancy are undeniable; but it is a superficial 
brilliancy, concentrated on the sheen of a satin 
dress; the colouring of the face is almost 
neglected by comparison, and the flesh appears 
dull and bloodless. The painter has put the 
required kind of “‘go’’ into it, however, as a 
fashionable portrait,—a painting of what the 
Comte de Florac would have called “ The Igh- 
life.” Mr. Mackworth’s “Christ calming the 
Sea” (891) is a solemn though shadowy com- 
position ; the painter seems to have purposely 
shrunk from any grappling with the realism of 
the supposed event; the storm goes off in an 
indistinct mass of clouds and darkness on the 
right; but the figures of Christ and of the 
astonished Apostles are really fine and expres- 
sive, though (purposely, perhaps) little more 
than silhouettes. Mr. Allan’s “The Haven 
under the Hill” (903) is a creditable imitation 
of Mr. Napier Hemy; Mr. Rattray’s “ Arran 
from the Kyles of Bute” (908), a fine and 
powerfully - painted coast scene. “ Idlesse”’ 
(927), by Mr. T. B. Kennington, is a very clever 
study of a nude child on a white sheep-skin rug, 
with white hangings behind her, looking at 
gold-fish in a vase. It is essentially a study of 
colour. Mr. Fletcher’s “ Evicted” (960) has 





feeling and good execution, but would have 
done as well on a smaller scale, and fills up 
more room than it is quite worth. Mr. Shannon’s 
‘‘ Mrs. Nicholls” (966) is a good portrait, both 
in flesh-painting and costume. 

Gallery XI. contains a very beautiful land- 
scape by Mr. Adrian Stokes, “‘ An Afternoon in 
February” (985), one of those rare works in 
which, while the execution is entirely satis- 
factory, it seems quite subordinate to the feeling 
of the scene. It is a level pasture-land with 
cows moving slowly across it through long dank 
grass, woods behind: a very broad style of 
handling, and a movement in the whole which 
reminds us of Browning’s lines :— 

‘‘The level wind carried above the firs 
Clouds, the irrevocable travellers, 
Onward.” 

There is no landscape in the exhibition we 
have looked at with more pleasure, though it is 
not what is termed a “striking” picture. Mr. 
Colin Hunter’s “‘Beneath Blue Skies” (990) 
is the best of his coast scenes; also may 
be mentioned “ A Ghost Story” (976), by 
Mr. Howard Helmick, and “ Your Humble 
Servant” (984), by Mr. Dollman, a kind of Dick 
Turpin bowing low before an announcement of 
a reward for his own capture, dead or alive; 
good specimens of the more refined order 
of artistic joke. Mr. R. Herdman has a good 
portrait of “‘ Mrs. Hamilton Buchan” (1,052) ; 
Miss Rae’s charming ‘‘ Naiad”’ we have men- 
tioned; and M. Eugéne de Blaas exhibits an 
admirably-drawn and painted life-size figure of 
a “ Venetian Fruit-3eller ” (1,011), which has, 
however, no point or interest except as an 
excellent piece of workmanship. 

Of the sculpture we will say something 
separately. 








Illustrations. 


QUEEN’S HALL, PEOPLE’S PALACE, 
MILE END ROAD. 


Ta el HE Queen’s Hall, illustrated in our issue 
a pea) of to-day, forms merely a fragment of the 
ez.S23} scheme of the “‘ People’s Palace”; but 
it is the central feature, and the only one likely 
to be ornate or interesting to architects. Even- 
tually it will be approached through a “ Social 
Room” onthe southend. There will be Technical 
Schools on the east side, and a small concert- 
hall, refreshment-room, and Art Schools on the 
west side, whilst at the north there will be a 
library, reading-rooms, and trades’ shops. The 
outside of the Queen’s Hall as at present seen 
will thus, when the whole is completed, be en- 
tirely concealed.* Hence the plain exterior. 
The Hall is 130 ft. long, 75 ft. broad, and 60 ft. 
high, the roof being elliptical. 

The entrances, three in number, face the 
Mile End Road, and are enclosed by a tempo- 
rary porch, the doors being hinged so as to 
open both inwards and outwards, as required 
in the Metropolis for public buildings. There 
are other doors for egress provided at the east 
and west sides and north end of the hall, so that 
it could be emptied in a very short time. 

The orchestra recess is elliptical in form, and 


Y | half-domed, so as to throw out the sound, the 


ceiling being divided by radiating, vertical, and 
horizontal ribs, richly inlaid with panels and 
mouldings. 

A magnificent organ, the gift of Mr. Dyer 
Edwardes, has been built, but it was not 
thought judicious to erect it whilst the dust 
created by the workmen remained. The 
orchestra will accommodate about 140 per- 
formers. 

On either side of the hall there is a gallery, 
supported by iron columns masked or orna- 
mented by very graceful caryatides of Greek 
type by Mr. Verheyden. About 240 people are 
provided for in the galleries. The seats are of 
polished oak, panelled and shaped to the form 
of the front of the gallery, which is bowed 
out for acoustic reasons between the supports 
similarly to the gallery in the Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadily, by the same architect. 

The roof, elliptical in form (as already stated), 
is divided into nine bays by very broad ribs or 
principals, the under-side being formed into 
panels of various forms, deeply moulded and 
richly ornamented, the spaces between being 
coffered in a similar manner. The visible roof 
or ceiling thus formed is supported by double 

* We geve a plan of the whole group of buildings in the 


Builder for June 24, last year, accompanied by an eleva: 
tion of the front, 








columns, fluted on the upper part. Between 
these are placed in standing posture the 
statues of twenty-two queens, supported on 
carved pedestals. The queens have been 
selected from those who have been useful to 
their country or in sympathy with their people. 
They are as follow :— 


. Esther of Persia 

Boadicea of Britain ... 

. Zenobia of Palmyra ... 

. Helena of Rome 

. Clotilda of France 

Bertha of Kent 

Osburga of England ............ 
. Matilda of Germany 

. Margaret of Scotland 

. Maude of England 

. Elizabeth of Hungary 

. Blanche of Castille 

. Eleanor of England 

. Philippa of England ............ 
. Margaret of Denmark 

. Margaret of England............ 
. Isabella of Castille 


CO CONIC OT OO DO 


1423-1482 
1469-1504 


. Anne of Brittany ................ 1514 
1534-1603 
1702 
1717-1780 
1806 


. Elizabeth of England 

. Anneof Englan 

. Maria Theresa of Hungary ... 
2. Louise of Prussia 


Immediately over the entrance is the figure 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria seated on a 
chair (similar to that used on the occasion of 
her coronation), the whole of the statues, the 
work of Mr. Verheyden, being worthy of atten- 
tion as works of art. 

The floor of the hall is composed of solid 
wood blocks laid on fireproof concrete arches, 
the space underneath the floor being utilised for 
the storage of the chairs and for other purposes 
incident to the daily use of the hall. 

The lighting is entirely from the roof, the 
counterlights in the ceiling being filled with 
painted glass, the centre panels, oval-shaped, 
being embellished with the Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers, Royal Arms, Royal Monogram, Royal 
Arms of England, and the Arms of Australia, 
Canada, India, Wales, and Scotland. 

The whole effect is that of a bright sunny 
light diffased over the interior, which is main- 
tuined throughout by the decorations, gilding, 
and colour. 

The hall is ventilated by means of a double 
continuous ridge, the openings to which are 
screened off by perforated foliated panels. 

The hall is heated by means of hot water, 
the pipes passing in panels underneath the 
floor, the warmth being admitted through iron 
gratings. 

The whole work has been carried out from 
the drawings, and under the superintendence 
of, Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S8.A., by the following: 
—The main structure, Messrs. Perry & Co.; 
the statues, by Mr. Verheyden ; decoration and 
painted glass, by Messrs. Collinson & Lock; 
ornamental plaster work, Mr. McCulloch ; fire- 
proof flooring and iron construction of roof, by 
Messrs. Dennett & Ingle; the heating and gas 
lighting, by Mr. Cannon; the glazing to roof, 
by Messrs. Mellowes & Darby, on their improved 
system, no putty being required. The clerk of 
works is Mr. Softly. 

The hall is to be opened by the Queen this 
Saturday, May 14, when her Majesty will also 
lay the first stone of the Technical Schools. 





DINING-ROOM AND FURNITURE. 


Tuis is an illustration of a room in a house 
lately built for Mr. H. Gosschalk, the wood- 
work of which has been executed in pine, and 
painted, the ceiling being also of the same 
material. 

The furniture has been executed in walnut 
and covered with stamped leather. The settle 
back and cover is of Lincrusta, highly gilt. 
Brackets have been arranged on the panelling 
of walls to carry pieces of statuary. The 
drawing is by the architect, Mr. R. A. Briggs. 





ALMSHOUSES AT CHARLTON, KENT. 


TuEsE almshouses have been built by the 
Trustees of the Dutch Church, Austinfriare, at 
Charlton. The wings provide accommodation 
for ten inmates, and the centre portion is used 
as a convalescent home for a small number of 
children. The building is faced with stock 
brick, and the dressings are of red brick and 
Portland stone. The roofs are covered with 
slates. The buildings were erected from the 
design of Messrs. E. I’Anson & Son. Messrs. 
Balaam Bros., of Old Kent-road, were the 
builders, and Mr. Unwin efficiently discharged 
the duties of clerk of works. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


An ordinary meeting of the Institute, for 
the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal and 
the Institute Prizes, was held on Friday, the 
6th instant, and was open to all gentlemen 
attending the General Conference of Architects. 
Mr. Edward I’Anson, F.G.S. (President), occu- 

‘ed the chair, and the following Gold Medallists 
ef previous years were present, viz., Messrs. 
Charles Barry, F.S.A.; J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
F.S.A.; and Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


The President, addressing the meeting, said : 
Gentlemen, You, and more especially those 
who have held the same position in this 
Institute as I now have the honour to do, 
will appreciate how great a privilege I feel it, 
and how pleasant it is, to be in the position to 
confer on those whom you desire to honour the 
Gold Medal which, on the recommendation of 
this body, our Sovereign Lady the Queen is 
graciously pleased to place at our disposal. I 
have already been the channel through which 
your appreciation of the distinguished merit of 
\M. Charles Garnier, a most able and accom- 
plished foreign architect, was expressed ; and 
now I rejoice in being in the position to offer 
a similar mark of appreciation and esteem 
to our respected Fellow and Ex-President, 
Mr. Christian. But before doing so, it may 
not be amiss to recapitulate some of the 
events, now almost historical, connected 
with this annual token of the Queen’s 
sympathy with those of her subjects who 
belong to the architectural profession. It may 
not be generally known that this Royal Medal 
was originally offered as a student’s prize. 
On the 26th of April, 1847,—a little more than 
forty years ago,—the Institute was informed 
that the Queen had been graciously pleased to 
modify the terms of the original gift, and 
to permit a Royal Medal to be conferred on 
such distinguished architect or man of science 
of any country as had designed or executed a 
building of high merit, or produced a work 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge 
of Architecture, or of the various branches of 
science connected tkerewith, and that the 
Council would, in January, 1848, take into con- 
sideration the appropriation of the Royal Medal 
accordingly. The following month a notice 
relative to the proposed award was inserted in 
certain newspapers; and towards the close of 
the year (1847) a similar notice was inserted in 
Galignani’s Messenger, the Times, the Atheneum, 
the Literary Gazette, the Puilder, and the Civil 
Engineer and Architect's Journal; and copies 
were forwarded to the Corresponding Members 
of the Institute. Mr. Wyon, R.A., was com- 
missioned by Her Majesty’s Keeper of the 
Privy Purse to execute the medal. The reverse 
of the medal was designed by Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter, then Vice - President, who died 
only a few months ago; and some sub- 
sequent modification made in it by Mr. Wyon 
was approved. When, however, this design 
was submitted to the Prince Consort, His 
Royal Highness suggested that an inscription 
should be introduced to show clearly that 
the medal was the Queen’s gift. The 
words “ Victoria Regina cudi jussit ’ were con- 
Sequently introduced on the obverse; and the 
frst medal was delivered by Mr. Wyon into the 
hands of the President, Earl de Grey, previons 
to November, 1848. In the early years of the 
award notices were sent to foreign societies, and 
foreign architects were therein invited to make 
application for the honour. Several well-known 
men connected with architecture and the allied 
arts sent in applications, others were recom. 
mended through friends. In England applica- 
hons were also made. The esteem in which it 
‘8 held on the Continent is seen in a not unusual 
mode of affix, such as ‘‘décoré de la grande 
méedaille de la reine,” &c.; while in Great 
Britain it is necessarily coveted, from historical 
. well as social and professional reasons. 
the Beer Cockerell was the first recipient of 
pty al, and he acknowledging the award, 


“*T find it dificult to express the very high 
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Since then the medal has been presented, 





among Englishmen, to Sir Charles Barry, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, Sir Robert Smirke, Philip 
Hardwick, Sir William Tite, Owen Jones, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, Sydney Smirke, Professor Willis, 
Anthony Salvin, Sir James Pennethorne, Sir 
Matthew Digby Wyatt, Benjamin Ferrey, James 
Fergusson, Thomas Henry Wyatt, George 
Edmund Street, and Edmund Sharpe, all now 
deceased, as well as to six other British archi- 
tects, and one distinguished archzologist, whom 
we have, happily, still with us. Fourteen 
foreigners, four of whom are still living, have 
also received the medal. Mr. Christian is the 
twenty-sixth recipient, among our own country- 
men, of this honour, and if I keep him waiting 
yet a little I must ask him to pardon me, and you, 
gentlemen, to bear with me for a few minutes 
more. The present year is an exceptional one 
for all Britons spread over sea and land,—aye, 
and I venture to think, for all the English- 
speaking race. Itis also an exceptional year for 
the whole profession of architecture through- 
out the empire, and, if I dwell on the fact 
somewhat fondly, it is because I am one of the 
comparatively few who were working at their 
several professions or trades when William IV. 
granted the Original Charter of this body 
politic and corporate, and when the Queen, 
barely emerging from girlhood, was suddenly 
called to the throne, amid the rejoicings of the 
nation, inspired thus early with the promise of 
a long, @ prosperous, and a progressive reign. I 
have also had the rare privilege of filling this 
chair at a moment when the Queen, in the 
fiftieth year of her beneficent rule, has signed 
a deed granting to this body increased powers 
and privileges, not the least being those laid 
down in the 17th clause of our Supplemental 
Charter,—that we may “‘ apply the funds of the 
Royal Institute in furthering professional edu- 
cation and in conducting all Examinations 
which the Royal Institute may hold or now is 
or may hereafter be empowered or required by 
statute to hold.””’ That, gentlemen, is the most 
important, in my opinion, of the obligations 
which we have incurred under the terms of the 
deed just received from the Privy Council 
office; and I pray that I may live long enough 
to witness the results of a serious effort to 
establish, in this country, some complete course 
of systematic study for architects. So, it may 
almost be said, shall the original intentions of 
the Royal giver of our Gold Medal be fulfilled, 
and in her lifetime. Students who, forty years 
ago, lost their chance of a great prize, will be 
eventually recompensed by the substantial and 
lasting advantages which it is now in the power 
of the Royal Institute to confer upon them. 
Nor, indeed, can the time that has elapsed 
since the Medal was offered as a prize to 
students be regarded even by them as lost or 
wasted. In the interim, a corporate body 
has been consolidated, a profession has been 
established, an Examination secured. While 
the Royal Gold Medal remains the great 
and justly coveted reward of maturity, the 
seniors, acknowledging a debt to the youth of 
our profession, offer, so to speak, educational 
advantages to the whole body of architectural 
students throughout the empire. And now for 
the immediate duty before us. Mr. Christian’s 
career is so well known that I need not 
enter into any details respecting it; more- 
over, I know that those details, so far as 
executed works go, are already before you, and 
that they are the best records of a long and 
busy life. We know also that that life has 
been spent in conscientious, honourable work, 
evincing throughout a thorough knowledge of 
our art; I am sure that no architect could have 
more conscientiously studied the best interests 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England, 
by whom he has been so extensively employed, 
than has Mr. Christian. It is a good many 
years ago since I was engaged on some business 
in which he represented the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. I was concerned for an adverse, 
or, at all events, a different interest, and, as is 
not unusual, I took a different view of the 
subject we were upon. I differed from our 
friend, and I confess I strongly objected to the 
view which he as strongly advocated. All the 
time I could not help feeling that I was dealing 
with a man who was very zealous and faithful 


in his duty to his employers, and, though I} gard 


believe I was not convinced, I could not help 
mentally saying, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” Mr. Christian, it is my 
most pleasurable duty to place in your 
worthy hands this Royal Gold Medal. It is the 
highest tribute of esteem which your brother 





architects can offer to you; and, gentlemen, 
let me add that, I shall always remember with 
gratification, during the remaining years I may 
still be spared to move in the profession in 
which my already long life has been passed, 
that I have been allowed to place the Royal 
Gold Medal in the hands of Ewan Christian. 

Mr. Ewan Christian, who was received with 
much applause, said: Mr. President,—I thank 
you most cordially for the kind words you 
have spoken; and you, gentlemen, for the 
manner in which you have received them. 
Mine has been a life of independent ser- 
vice, not of exploits. I have undoubtedly 
done much work, and some I hope of a valuable 
kind to those most interested ; but I could not 
think of comparing myself with many of the 
men of mark who have preceded me in receiving 
this distinction ; with the indomitable explorers, 
or the great architects and archeologists of 
our own and other countries. My highest am- 
bition has been that of doing to the best of my 
ability the duty from time to time set before 
me to accomplish, and of maintaining unsullied 
in every sense the high character of an honour- 
able and independent architect. This Medal, 
the gift, on your recommendation, of her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen, I take to represent 
the general opinion of my brother architects 
that I have not been unsaccessful in attaining 
that end, and for that reason I accept, and 
must ever most highly value it, as the best 
reward and greatest honour I could possibly 
desire, after a long career of professional 
labour. We most of us know what a laborious life 
is that of anarchitect ; how numerous its risks; 
how many its disappointments; and although 
these are not unmixed with joys and delights of 
no ordinary kind, yet the burden is some- 
times heavy, and the ordinary rewards hardly 
proportionate in value. At such times the pos- 
session of this visible token of your regard can- 
not fail to be cheering, and therefore, instead 
of regretting that it comes so late, 1 would 
rather rejoice that it has not reached me until 
the time when the evening light is approaching, 
and soothing thoughts are not unwelcome 
(applause). Gentlemen, again I thank you for - 
your kind welcome. 

A letter was read from Sir Horace Jones, 
expressing regret at his inability to be present 
at the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
to his old and excellent friend, Mr. Ewan 
Christian. 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A.— Sir, in the 
eloquent address which you have delivered to 
us, you have told us the history of the Royal 
Gold Medal ; how, originally, it was intended for 
the younger members of the profession, and 
how afterwards it was changed to a reward for 
those who had had a long and laborious career. 
You could not possibly have a more fitting 
example of those two conditions of the medal 
than the recipient of it this evening. It must 
be known to many in this room, and in the pro- 
fession, that one peculiarity of our late Presi- 
dent, and one which does him such infinite 
honour, is connected with those who are young 
in the profession, and who are striving to 
attain the celebrity which he has achieved. It 
must be known to many how numerous have 
been the almost daily applications by young 
members of the profession for many years past 
to our good friend, Mr. Christian, for advice, 
counsel, and suggestion, and how invariably he 
has never complained of the time or pains 
involved in supplying them with information 
gathered from his own ripe experience 
(applause). 


Other Medals and Prizes. 


The President then distributed the prizes to 
the successful competitors. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship was gained 
this year by Mr. Thomas Maclaren; and in the 
same studentship a medal was awarded to Mr. 
Arnold Bidlake Mitchell, B.A. The latter 
gentleman being laid up through overwork, 
Mr. Gerald Horsley received the medal on his 
behalf. In the same competition a medal was 
also awarded to Mr. Selby, who was heartily 
complimented by the President on his beautiful 
set of drawings. A Certificate of Honour was 
awarded to Mr. Rowland W. Paul, of 31, Spring- 
ens. 

The Tite Prize of 301., and a Certificate, were 
won by Mr. Frank W. Simon, of Edinburgh, and 
a Medal of Merit fell to Mr. John Keppie, of 
Glasgow, and a Certificate of Honour to Mr. 
William Stirling, of Upper Chadwell - street, 





London. The two first-named gentlemen were 
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unable to be present. In presenting the Cer- 
tificate of Honour to Mr. Stirling, the President, 
remarked upon the fact that the three success- 
ful competitors in the Tite Prize were Scotch- 
men. There was no doubt, he added, that in 
Scotland the love for Classic architecture had 
been kept alive. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and the sum of Ten 
Guineas were awarded to Mr. James Strong, of 
Liverpool, who, when at Chester, gained the 
Institute Silver Medal for Measured Drawings. 
Mr. J. H. Cook, of Liverpool, received the medal 
for Mr. Strong. 

For Measured Drawings Mr. Cook received on 
his own account the Institute Silver Medal and 
Ten Guineas for measured drawings of Stokesay 
Castle. In the same competition a Medal of 
Merit and Five Guineas were awarded to Mr. 
Frank Bellis for measured drawings of Haddon 
Hall. 

The Soane Medallion and 50l., subject to 
certain conditions relating to travelling for six 
months, were awarded to Mr. Francis Edward 
Masey, of 18, Gordon-street, Gordon-square ; 
and the same competition Certificates of 
Honour fell to Mr. Alfred Whitehead, of 
Leeds, and Mr. Arthur Sykes, of Brunswick- 
square. 

For Essays, the Institute Silver Medal and 
25 guineas were won this year by Mr. R. Elsey 
Smith for his essay on “‘ Detached Wall-Piers, 
Balusters, and Buttresses.” Mr. Smith, being 
on his way to study in Venice, the prize was 
——— by his father, Professor T. Roger 

mith. 


The Royal Jubilee. 


The President referred to the great pleasure 
it gave him to hand Professor Smith a medal for 
his son. 

Mr. Charles Barry.—I have a suggestion to 
make before we separate, which, I believe, will 
receive the unanimous support of every gentle- 
man in the room. It is that the Council may 
be requested to consider, during this year of 
Jubilee of our gracious Majesty the Queen, a 
proper address to her as our patron (applause). 
- We have especial reason this year to do so, 
anasmuch as we have received an additional 
mark of royal favour at her hands, and I think 
in the midst of the loyalty which is showing 
itself throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, it would ill become the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to be found wanting 
(applause). 

The President.—Certainly ; this matter, I 
can promise you, will be taken up by the 
Council. 

The meeting was then adjourned until the 
23rd of May, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. John Phillips on “The Drainage of the City 
and Palace of Westminster.” 








DINNER OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE completion of the fifty-first year of the 
corporate life of the Institute, the conclusion 
of the General Conference of Architects, held 
last week under the Institute’s auspices, as 
well as the recent grant of the new Supple- 
mental Charter of the Institute, were celebrated 
by a dinner, held in the large banqueting hall 
“mn ~~ Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday evening 
ast. 

Mr. Edward I’Anson, President of the Insti- 
tute, was in the chair, and the company, which 
numbered about 130, included Lord Crewe, Sir 
Frederic Leighton (President of the Royal 
Academy), Professor Babcock, Mr. H. 8. Mil- 
man, Mr. Edward Woods (President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers), Sir John Coode, 
Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr. Charles Barry, Sir 
John Pringle, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., Professor 
Hayter Lewis, Mr. Edward Ryde, Mr. William 
Simpson, Mr. Henry Currey, Mr. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., Mr. Thomas Hawksley, F.R.S., the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon, Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., and a 
large number of provincial architects, mostly 
members of the Institute. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., a past President of 
the Institute, proposed the toast of “ Art, Litera- 
ture, Science, and Practice.’’ In the course of 
his speech he reviewed the position held at the 
present time by the various departments of 
activity included in the toast, and, with refer- 
ence to art, he remarked that an old proverb 
said “ Art is long and life is short,” and that all 
artists could dare to hope to do was to add 


| some suitable link to the golden chain which 
bound the art of the present to that of the 
past, and to be sufficiently pure and good in 
their artistic ideas to offer the link which they 
had forged as one of sufficient value to those 
who should forge the links of the future. 

Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., in responding 
for “ Art,” said,—It often, I know it seems to 
me, Sir, that the most fitting acknowledgment 
of that part of the toast for which you bave 
asked me to rise and respond is not a speech, 
but rather a well-filled and pregnant pause of 
silence ; for art is the most eloquent form of 
human utterance, and I cannot but think that 
the evoked memory of one only of its master- 
pieces is a fitter sequel than any words that 
man can devise to the toast which has just been 
proposed. But you, Sir, have preferred the 
beaten track. You have suffered yourself to 
miss an opportunity of encouraging a practice 
which would have conferred a benefit upon you 
as well as upon myself, and you have summoned, 
through the mouth of Mr. Barry, an individual 
who, believe me, rejoices that he has the oppor- 
tunity to be here among you on an occasion 80 
full of significance, both prospective and 
retrospective, to the great Institution of 
which we are the guests. Permit me to 
thank you, Mr. Barry, most sincerely for 
the very friendly and flattering terms in 
which you have introduced not my name only, 
but the names of certain brilliant colleagues of 
mine in a body of which your illustrious father 
and lamented brother were distinguished orna- 
ments. Well, Sir, this toast of ‘‘ Art” is, I 
rejoice to think, very frequently proposed at 
festive boards like this, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in noble connexion with literature 
and science ; but as proposed and received here 
this toast has distinctive characteristics and a 
distinctive complexion. I, in responding to it, 
stand before you an initiated one amongst 
initiated ones; I stand as an artist before 
artists; and I stand here as an artist whose 
art is of faith, and before artists who share that 
faith with me. I venture also to think that 
your choice of a representative to respond for 
* Art’’ on this occasion has another charac- 
teristic and significant feature. The individual 
on whom you have called is one who generally 
describes himself in his passports as a painter, 
but he is one also of whom his friends, in their 
more indulgent moments, speak of as being in 
some degree and in some kind asculptor; and I 
cannot refrain from expressing the hope that Mr. 
Barry, in associating my name with this toast, 
has desired to re-assert, in the name of British 
architects, the close and intimate kinship 
between the art of the builder and the work 
of the painter and sculptor which every true 
artist should constantly keep before him. 
When I say this, I have not merely by-gone 
and past days in my mind; I am not merely 
thinking of those days when simpler scientific 
problems and conditions obtained, and,—I am 
afraid I must add,—when more rudely-equipped 
human intellects suffered the same hand to 
build, to carve, and to paint. Nor am [thinking 
only of those days in which the dignity of every 
edifice was enhanced and crowned by the 
labours of the sculptor and the painter, and 
when the work of the painter and sculptor was 
in its turn chastened and restrained by the 
graver art with which you are associated. I 
was thinking also of the present day, and of 
the future, and of the power for good which 
thethree arts may still exercise one upon the 
other. It is not without very considerable 
diffidence that I venture to hint at the advan- 
tages which architecture and architects may 
derive from the study of the graphic and the 
glyptic arts, but perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that at a time when the utilitarian spirit 
confronts the architect in all his studies, and in 
some degree tends to modify his practice, he 
may perhaps find some strength and assistance 
in contact with the arts in which the eternal 
principles of beauty have free scope, untram- 
melled by the tyranny of utilitarianism. And 
this certainly I will take upon myself to say, 
that the study of the graver art of architectnre 
is now,—and never was so more than now,—a 
wholesome one for those who practise the calling 
of the painter or the sculptor. We live in times 
marked, I think, by a rather restless craving 
for novelty, and characterised by a singular 
impatience of every form of restraint and 
discipline and tradition,—a period in which the 
young seem tempted to write down as foolish- 
ness that which the sanction of many genera- 





tions has pronounced to be wise, perhaps on 


 accouiit of that sanction. 





—— 


tt rr 
Well, gentlemen, } 
am, [ assure you, not of those who are prone te: 
be horrified at the impatience of ebullient youn 
life; indeed, I should be almost inclined to 
whisper, if I thought it would go no further 
that I rather like it. Of this I am profoundly 
convinced, that the study of architecture —ay 
an art in which proportion, balance, purity of 
form, and other kindred qualities, are eithey 
cardinal virtues or elements of stability ang 
greatness,—furnishes a most wholesome cop 
rective to the rebellious appetites of the young 
of our generation. Therefore, it is quite as 
much for the sake of the vast influence which 
the arts might exercise upon each other, and 
it is in view of the splendid results that they 
may jointly attain, that I heartily desire to gee 
the union between the three arts of architec. 
ture, painting, and sculpture grow every day 
more close, more intimate, more beneficent to 
their mutual strength; and in giving utterance 
to this desire I believe that I am simply 
re-echoing the sentiments of those on whose 
behalf I have been called upon to respond, 
(Applause.) 

The Hon. H. A. Dillon (representing the 
Society of Antiquaries) responded for “ Litera- 
ture,’ Mr. Edward Woods (President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers) for ‘ Science,” 
and Mr. Edward Ryde (a past President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution) for ‘‘ Practice.” 

Mr. Ewan Christian, F.8.A., proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ Our American Professional Brethren,” 
and this was responded to by Professor Bab- 
cock, of Cornell University, Ithaca, United 
States of America, wko expressed his convic- 
tion, at some length, that a style based on the 
Romanesque was that best adapted for all 
public buildings of a monumental character. 
That conviction was rapidly gaining ground in 
America, and it was largely shared in and acted 
upon by the late H. H. Richardson. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., proposed the 
next toast, that of ‘‘ The British Architectural 
Societies in correspondence with the Institute.” 
Mr. Waterhouse said they all knew the good 
work which those societies were doing—the 
anxiety which prevailed both at headquarters 
and at distant centres to secure more systematic 
education for the architect of the future, anda 
higher status in consequence of having passeda 
qualifying examination. They were conscious 
also of the recently revived freemasonry of the 
craft,—of the way in which one architect shared 
his ideas, his inventions, his experience, with 
others quite ungrudgingly. For that change 
they had to thank the Institute, the different 
local societies, and, above all, the Conferences. 

Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon, of Leeds, and Mr. 
W. H. Ellerker, Vice-President of the Victorian 
Institute of Architects, Melbourne, responded. 

Mr. H. 8S. Milman, M.A., Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in proposing “ The 
Prosperity of the Institute and the Health 
of the President,” said he thought the Insti- 
tute was to be congratulated on the hopeful 
prospects of increased usefulness and influence 
under its new Charter. In spite of much criti- 
cism Jevelled against architects, he thought 
that all persons who had known London 3s 
long as he had would see how great was the 
progress which had been made in its street 
architecture, and would realise how desirable it 
was that Architecture should be ander the tate- 
lage of a great society like the Royal Institn 
of British Architects. In the words of the ol 
Roman poet— of 

‘* Diruit, aedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’ 


Great changes were going on continually 1» 
London: old buildings were removed, new ones 
put up, and the appearance of our streets en 
altered—on the whole greatly to the credit 
the architects concerned. 


———— 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
SURVEYORS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Tux following gentlemen, having satisfied ~* 
Examiners at the Examination held in Londot 
on the 22nd and 23rd ult., have been pee 
certificates of competency by the Council of 
Association, viz. :— 





Nickols, F. J., Leeds. 





Adcock, C,, Liverpool. 2 
Cooper, F.E., ienenel. Rich, E, W.. PORT ot on 
Dearden, Hyv., hens. ri Jas., 

. W., West Brom- rent. ; 
ir ei ecaate Ver:choyle, B., Liverpool. 
Nichols, A, E., Leeds. 


The next Examination will be held at Man’ 


chester in October. 
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SS 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
REMINISCENCES OF EXCURSIONS. 


qax thirteenth ordinary meeting of this 
\gsociation for the present session was held on 
the 6th instant at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch (President) in the chair. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the church- 
wardens of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smith- 
field, for allowing the members to visit that 


church. 
; Mr. H. D. Appleton (Hon. Sec.) read the fol- 
lowing letter from the President of the Chicago 
Architectural Sketching Club :— 
115, Dearborn-street, Chicago, April 19, 1887. 
To the Sec. of the London Architectural Association. 

Dear Sir,—As President of the Chicago Architectural 
gtetch Club, I have constant applications frum architects 
an the different States for first-class Assistants at good 
galaries. At present, the demand far exceeds the supply, 
and it just now occurred to me that I should be doing my 
countrymen @ good turn by notifying you of this fact. 
Good steady men cannot make a mistake in coming out, 
and to any really good re calling at my office, 
[ shall be pleased to give the best advice and instruction 
I can, Young men just out of their articles, quantity 
surveyors, arc itectural fossils, and drunkards are cf no 
use here, My being a Member of the R.I.B.A. should be 
a sufficient guarantee that this communication is in good 


es Yours fe aienedl 


igned) 

Mr. John L. Robinson, R.H.A., of Dublin, 
then read a paper entitled “ An Irishman and 
his Camera in England,—a Dark Seance,” 
illustrated with dissolving views. Mr. Robinson 
nid, 
ra session Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson read a paper 
before the Association on Architectural Photo- 
¢raphy, and pointed out how useful .a knowledge 
of the art of photography must prove to the 
architectural student. I do not intend to go 
over the same ground, but simply propose to 
bring under your notice this evening a selection 
from the series of views taken by me during 
the last seven excursions of the Architectural 
Association, and claim your indulgence for any 
defects which may appear in them, as the 
transparencies, as well as the original negatives, 
have all been prepared by myself. 

The first excursion in which I took part was 
in 1880, when Norfolk was visited, with 
Norwich as our headquarters. The Church of 
St. Peter Mancroft ‘was being restored at the 
time, the scaffolding affording the members 
unusual facilities for examining and measuring 
the roof, timbers, &c. Norwich . Cathedral 
stands well in a close, called Tombland, entered 
by four gates, St. Ethelbert’s, Erpingham, the 
Bishop’s, and Water Gate, and has a remarkably 
fine Norman nave, with Perpendicular groining, 
ormamented with a very fine series of bosses. 
The west front and central tower were being 
restored at the time of our visit. . The cloisters 
are well preserved, and the grammar school, 
deanery, and remains of Bishop’s Palace, are 
interesting. There are forty-nine churches in 
town, all built during the fifteenth century, and 
# much alike in detail as to become monoto- 
nous. The Guildhall, with its chequer work in 
stone and fiints, and some timber houses, were 
visited and sketched. As almost all the places 
visited during the week lay some distance from 
the town, we proceeded each day by rail to the 
hearest station, where the carriages met us. 
Several fine Perpendicular churches with 
beantiful open - timber oak roofs, were 
Seen at Cawston, Aylsham, Salle, Walsham, 
Tranch, Knapton, Worstead, East Dereham, 


GrorGE BEaUMONT.”’ 


Ailshingham, Wymondham, LEdingthorpe, 
ttleborough, Ellingham, Hingham, and 
Deopham. Aylsham is a craciform church, 


with a good font and rood- screen; Caw- 
stone also has a fine rood-screen, with 
paintings in the lower panels in tolerable pre- 
servation. Salle Church has a good square 
. er, with angle pinnacles. North Walsham 
— is Late Decorated, with a rich south- 
a — The font-cover is very elaborate 
pre ernacle work and pinnacles. Trunch 
rt oeie have two fine fonts, and were in 
st neglected condition,—the roofs leaking, 
—— damp, and an air of dirt and desola- 
— : the chancel stalls in the latter 
“~ were falling to pieces, and the entire 

“ — likely to follow their example. 
aoe orpe Church has a round tower, the 
lees — being octagonal, and the roof is 
a with thatch. There is a good rood- 
holly ae which I recollecs the Christmas 
“etn Wy ecorations were still hanging in 
i od orstead Church has a good hammer- 
ara East Dereham has two towers, one 
Crossing and the other detached, the 





central tower being found too weak to carry | 
the bells. At Walshingham are the ruins of 
the Augustinian Priory,—the refectory and 
gatehouse are full of good early detail. 
Houghton-in-the-Dale is a little wayside chapel, 
now a farmer’s house, which was much fre- 
quented in the Middle Ages by pilgrims to 
Walshingham. Wymondham has two towers,’ 
—a square one at the west end and an 
octagonal one at the crossing. The nave 
piersand arches are Norman, with a Perpen- 
dicular clearstory and roof. Hingham Church 
has a beautiful tower in six stages. Flint 
panelling is largely used in all the Norfolk 
churches, which are chiefly remarkable for 
their fine open-timber roofs, rood-screens, and 
fonts,—the latter being lofty and well-propor- 
tioned, with oak covers, in some cases, as at 
Salle, reaching nearly to the roof of the church. 
The mansions visited were Blickling Hall and 
East Barsham. Blickling is a fine brick man- 
sion with stone dressings, and has a good 
entrance doorway and courtyard. The library 
ceiling is a good example of Jacobean plaster 
work, the panels filled with allegorical subjects. 
Kast Barsham, now a farmhouse, is a remarkably 
good example of Tudor cut brickwork and terra- 
cotta. 

In 1881 we had an opportunity of seeing a 
totally different class of work in Worcester- 
shire. The cathedral at Worcester has been too 
much restored externally, our friend the late 
Sir Edmund Beckett having had a finger in the 
pie. The transepts and Lady-chapel are very 
fine, the tomb of. Prince Arthur being an 
elaborate specimen of Perpendicular work. 
Almost all the Domestic work seen daring this 
excursion was half-timbered, including several 
old houses in Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
Ledbury, the splendid manor-houses at Severn 
End and Mere Hall and the Court-house at 
Haddington, the exceptions being Woolas Hall 
and Madresfield Court. Even one of the 
churches, Besford, and portion of Droitwich 
Church are also half timbered. Tewkesbury 
Abbey, with its fine Norman nave arcade and 
Perpendicular. groining and deeply - recessed 
west window; Pershore, with its Early English 
choir and tower; and Malvern, were the most 
important churches visited. Huddington, 
remarkable for its oak porch and general 
dilapidation, and Ledbury were also seen. 
Madresfield Court, the seat of Earl Beauchamp, 
has been practically rebuilt. Westwood Park 
is a brick Elizabethan mansion with angle 
towers, covered with high-pitched roofs, and is 
approached through an interesting gate-house 
of the same date as the mansion. 

Kettering, with its fine church, was our head- 
quarters in 1882, our worthy President acting 
as our guide, philosopher, and friend. Amongst 
the churches visited was that of Oakham, in 
Rutlandshire, a fine building with wide nave and 
lofty tower and spire. The Shire Hall, hard 
by, is of the Transitional period, and has some 
good carved corbels. One of the wallsis covered 
with horseshoes deposited by each peer of the 
realm who has passed through thetown. There 
are two good market crosses, and the village 
stocks are still preserved. Exton church hasa 
good octagonal lantern, and Elizabethan monu- 
ments. The Elizabethan hall, which is in a 
ruinous condition, has many points of interest. 
The other churches seen were Warkton, which 
has been turned into a heathen mausoleum ; 
Weekly ; Geddington, whers there is an ancient 
bridge and Eleanor cross; Rushton; and Brig- 
stock, a portion of which is of Saxon date. 
Lyddington Church and bede-house form a most 
picturesque group, and Lowick js remarkable for 
its fine tower and octagon Jantern and monu- 
ments to Ralph Green and his wife, 1420, and 
Edward Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, dated 1499. 
This excursion was rich in domestic work, the 
members having an opportunity of inspecting 
the most important works of Sir Thomas 
Tresham at Lyveden, Rothwell Market-house, 
and the curious symbolical triangular lodge at 
Rushden. The principal building, was without 
doubt, Kirby Hall, which has been so often 
sketched, and which is still grand and imposing 
notwithstanding its sadly - dilapidated and 
ruinous condition. Rushton, with its fine quad- 
rangle and Elizabethan gables; Rockingham 
Castle, forming a picturesque group of build- 
ings of various dates; and Drayton House, 
where the owner gave us every facility to 
inspect the groined cellars, beautiful Italian 
gardens, and exquisite ironwork in the gates 
and railings surrounding the mansion, were also 
visited. 


In Somersetshire, the following year, Monta 
cute was the most important Domestic building. 
This is a fine Elizabethan mansion, the garden 
front being particularly good. The garden is 
enclosed with an ornamental balustrade, with 
quaint summer-houses at the ‘angles. Barring- 
ton Court is another interesting Elizabethan 
mansion, a portion of which is used as a farm- 
house, the remainder being a cheese and cider 
store. Lytes Cary is a manor-house; portion 
dating from the Decorated period, with a Per- 
pendicular room, with oriel and plaster ceiling. 
The Domestic chapel is still to be seen, but it, 
as well as the rest of the building, is ina very 
indifferent state of preservation. Trent, 
Somerton, and Newtown, near Yeovil, are small 
and interesting manor-houses. An entire day 
was spent at Sherborne, the Abbey, Almshouse, 
Conduit, and Castle affording sufficient material 
for the day. At Cerne Abbas and Mulchelney 
were seen the remains of two fine abbeys; and 
in the churches at Trent and Qeen’s Camel good 
open roofs; Bradford Abbas, Cerne Abbas, 
Yetminster, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, South Pether- 
ton, and Martock were visited. The best of 
all the churches, in my opinion, was Huish 
Episcopi, with its noble Perpendicular tower, 
enriched with panelled bands, with a highly- 
ornamental crenellated parapet. The stone 
used in this neighbourhood is of a warm colour, 
and in almost every village the majority of the 
houses are of stone, with maullioned windows, 
quaint gables, and oriels, the ‘style being that 
generally known as Late and Flat. The fonts 
also are characteristic, the bowls.being octagonal, 
with square pendants at the angles, as at Queen’s 
Camel and Maulchelney. The surrounding 
country is very beautiful, several of our drives 
being through lanes cut in the stone to reduce 
the hills, the sides being covered with ferns, 
mosses, and verdant foliage. 

In 1884, that portion of East Anglia known 
as Suffolk was visited, with Bury St. Edmund’s 
as our headquarters. Little remains of the 
once splendid abbey except the abbey-gate 
and Bishop’s Bridge, the position of the other 
buildings being indicated by shapeless masses 
of masonry. One of the natives, who was 
evidently proud of the care now taken of them, 
assured us that they were.the best preserved 
ruins in Europe. The Norman gate has been 
rebailt near St. Mary’s Church. The two 
churches of St. Mary and St. James are long 
and lofty, Late Perpendicular in style, and a 
pretty fair type of all the churches seen during 
the excursion. The nave arcades are slight and 
gaunt, the wall space in clearstory reduced as 
much as possible, the effect being that you are 
in a house of glass, like:— 

** Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall.” 

When the large and numerous windows were 
filled with stained glass the large amount of 
light was, of course, mellowed and tinted to an 
extent that must now be left to the imagination. 
Lavenham and Long Melford were the two 
largest churches visited. The latter church 
deserves its prefix, for if the Clopton Chapel to 
the east be included it must be the longest 
parish church in England. Icklingham, a good 
fourteenth-century church, with a thatched 
roof, was found to be in a most neglected con- 
dition. Mildenhall has good oak open roofs to 
nave and aisles, and there is an octagonal cross 
in the village covered with lead, bearing a close 
resemblance to that of Oakham. Woolpit is a 
very late church, with nave and ill-proportioned 
detail, particularly in the south porch. Hen- 
grave Hall, a white brick Tador mansion; Rush- 
brooke and Kentwell Hall (both moated), and 
Coldham Hall were the principal mansions seen 
during this excursion. The materials of the 
three latter being red brick, with stucco dress- 
ings, in imitation of stone. Rushbrooke and 
Kentwell are E-shaped on plan, with octagonal 
turrets at the angles. The manor-house at 
Bardwell is quaint, and has a good gable with 
cut brick chimneys. 

Our next excursion, to Banbury and its 
neighbourhood, was one of the best that I have 
joined in. The beautiful mansion at Compton 
Winyates, seen on the first day, is the most 
charming old house I have ever visited. Its 
position in a vale at the foot of a steep hill, the 
beautiful colour of its brick and stonework and 
tiled roofs, and picturesge grouping of gables, 
tower, and chimneys continue to form a picture 
that can never be forgotten. There is a small 
courtyard leading to the hall, which has a good 
oriel and is hung with tapestry. In Banbury 





there are a number of picturesque houses, and 
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the Reindeer Inn has a room panelled in oak, 
with an elaborate plaster ceiling. At Canons 
Ashby our genial host, Sir Henry Dryden, was 
indefatigable in his attention to our party, 
whether in pointing out the beauties of his 
house or of the church hard by, or in pressing 
his hospitality upon us. Broughton Castle 
is a large mansion of various dates, where 
nearly four hours were profitably spent in 
sketching the castle and church, which contains 
several interesting monuments. King’s Sutton 
Church has a graceful spire; Adderbury, a 
large church, was being restored; Bloxham, 
Swalcliffe, Cropredy, Chipping Warden, 
Middleton Cheney, Deddington, Alkerton, and 
Wiggington were amongst the churches 
Visited. 

The professional journals have given such 
full descriptions of the excursion to Kent last 
year that I shall simply say that the most im- 
portant churches visited were Rochester Cathe- 
dral and Maidstone, and that Penshurst Place 
and Cobham were the principal mansions. 

Having thus, as briefly as possible, given a 
résumé of the last seven excursions, I may be 
permitted to record the impressions made on 
my mind by them. I have been in the first 
place very much struck at the manner in which 
local materials have always been used in olden 
times, and the influence which such materials 
have had on the style of building. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk flint is largely used from the 
thirteenth century to the present day, and the 
flint panelling in Norfolk is more delicate and 
better proportioned than in Suffolk. In Wor- 
cestershire timber framing and tiled roofs are 
to be seen of all dates; in Northamptonshire, a 
stone district, all the buildings are of stone, and 
the type of work is that known as late and fiat. 
In Somerset a warm-tinted limestone is used, 
and is so plentiful that nearly all the cottages 
can boast of mullioned windows, stone forges, 
and other extravagances; whilst in Kent timber 
framing is largely used, and almost all the 
cottages are of the one type. In the same 
manner, the churches in each district all bear 
a family resemblance to one another, and the 
same may be said of the fittings. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the manner in which the 
same type is repeated in the fonts in each 
district, notably about Banbury, where the 
earliest fonts are stunted and ill-proportioned 
like washing-tubs, as at Broughton, and pre- 
serve the same form, notwithstanding how they 
may be covered with panelling, as at Wroxton 
or Bloxham. I bring two cameras with me, 
one for views 8 in. by 10 in., and the other for 
smaller pictures, 5 in. by 4 in. I have on the 
seven excursions taken about 705 photographs, 
and shall now, with the aid of the optical 
lantern, place before you a selection of the 
places visited on each excursion. 

Mr. Robinson subsequently exhibited on the 
screen a large number of photographic trans- 
parencies of buildings visited by the Association. 
Each view called forth some characteristically 
racy remark from the lecturer, who was ac- 
corded a hearty vote of thanks at the close. 

The nomination of officers and committee for 
session 1887-88 then took place, Mr. John 
Slater, B.A., being nominated President. The 
election of officers will take place at the next 
meeting. 








THE MONEY VALUE OF SANITATION. 


At the closing meeting for the session of the 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, held 
on Saturday, at the Westminster Town Halli, an 
address was delivered, written by the President 
of the Association, by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., Mr. Alexander (Shoreditch Vestry) 
occupying the chair in the absence of Mr. 
Jerram, the Chairman of the Council. There 
were present with Mr. Chadwick, Earl Fortescue 
and Dr. B. W. Richardson, honorary members, 
Lord Fortescue reading the address for Mr. 
Chadwick, who was suffering from a cold. 

Mr. Chadwick, taking up his favourite 
financial argument to show the cost in money 
and life of sanitary ignorance, compared the 
aggregate annual incomes of the life insurance 
companies and the provident societies with the 
annual charges for the defence of the nation by 
the Army and Navy, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the neglect of sanitation and the 
continued bad condition of the defences against 
it were as fatal and costly as an annual invasion 
by a great army of enemies. Preventible 
disease was, in fact, an enemy which annually 
slew 100,000 people, and the total monetary 





loss of the killed and wounded in civil life 
might be estimated at two-thirds of the 
estimates voted by Parliament for the govern- 
ment of the empire. Even in this metro- 
polis, which in comparison with any European 
capital, or any of the great towns of 
America, had a low death-rate, 20,000 
were annually killed or wounded by disease, 
whom efficient sanitary measures of defence 
might have saved. In a subsequent portion of 
the paper, the President stated that, with all 
the shortcomings still existent in our local 
administration, the sanitary improvements 
made during the reign of her Majesty the 
Queen had been greater than in any other 
country. In France the death-rate was 3 per 
1,000 higher than in England, which meant a 
preventible slaughter of 112,000 lives more 
than at present in England. In Germany, with 
@ mortality in its army the lowest in Europe, 
the death-rate of the civil population was 6 
per 1,000 higher than here, representing a 
sacrifice of 135,000 lives more than in England. 
The waste of life in Italy was 8 per 1,000 
more, and in Austria 11 per 1,000 more, a total 
loss in these two countries of 624,000 lives 
annually over and above the corresponding 
waste in England and Wales, while Russian 
statistics showed a still more terrible state of 
things, both in the army and among the civil 
population. In the United Kingdom the mesn 
duration of life had advanced during the reign of 
Queen Victoria from thirty years to thirty-eight 
years. These favourable results were due ina 
great measure to improved administration and 
the substitution of permanent officers giving un- 
divided attention to the application of their 
sanitary knowledge for the unraid and in- 
competent officials to whom sauitary duties 
were formerly too often entrusted. It was a 
great fact which ought no longer to go un- 
noticed that the services of some 20,000 paid 
union officers, of whom 5,000 exercised sanitary 
functions, saved the country 3,000,000l. 
annually, as compared with the expenditure for 
similar purposes under the régime of unpaid 
parish overseers and officers. Further reduc- 
tions, both in the money expenditure and in the 
waste of vital power, could be effected in carry- 
ing further that principle, and by returning to 
the first principles of the measure propounded 
in 1832, and in the Report of 1839, for the 
organisation of a police force. Addressing 
himself especially to the sanitary in- 
spectors, Mr. Chadwick thus concluded :— 
When you are doing what some would call even 
menial service ; when you are taking part in the 
removal of the most offensive causes of disease 
and death, yuu are conveying a practical lesson 
to the world of the methods whereby the happi- 
ness, the brightness, the comfort, and the 
strength of the world is secured. You are 
giving health to man, and out of this some poet 
may even extract poetry in a future day. 
Meantime, accept it as true, from one who has 
seen eighty-six summers, that yours is as gooda 
work as the sun ever shone upon, and that long 
before another eighty-six summers shall have 
passed away it will be recognised as work which 
deserves the fullest recognitions and the most 
befitting rewards if it be carried out,—as I am 
sure it will be,—in the spirit as in the letter, 
faithfally, vigorously, hopefully, manfully. 

Earl Fortescue, Dr. Richardson, and several 
members of the Association, subsequently 
addressed the meeting, Lord Fortescue testify- 
ing to the enormous decrease in the death-rate 
of the Army by the improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of the barrack buildings. The Army 
death-rate used to be far higher than the civil 
death-rate, but now it was scarcely half as 
high. Dr. Richardson, while not agreeing with 
all the views of the President, said he believed 
there was no one living in this kingdom whocould 
have drawn from the rich stores of his experience 
so valuable a body of facts as he had given them 
in his address. Although we stood quite ahead of 
the rest of the world in sanitary matters, there 
still remained an immense work to be done by 
the future, even in London alone. Germany 
and Italy were making rapid advances, and so 
was America, where medical officers and sani- 
tary inspectors were better treated than in this 
country, but in some of the new countries, 
where one would have expected to find the 
wealthiest places in the world, the conditions 
were often worse than in the countries of the 
old world. In Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
for example, they found the death-rate among 
children three times as high as that of the worst 





of London slums. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Samuel Cousins, R.A., the w 
engraver, died on the 7th inst. 
six years of age. 

Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., died on 
inst., at his residence in Edinburgh. He had 
been in ill-health for some time. Born jn 1818 
Mr. Stevenson was 2 son of Mr. Robert Steven. 
son who built the Bell Rock Lighthouse, He 
was engineer to the Commissioners of Northen, 
Lighthouses from 1855. 
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VISITS IN CONNEXION WITH THp 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


In our Supplement this week we give par. 
ticulars of several of the visits made b 
members of the Architectural Conference last 
week, and we here append notes of those visits _ 
which we had no space to mention in the 
Supplement. 





The City and Guilds of London Central 
Institute, South Kensington. 


A party of the members of the Conference. 
visited the Central Technical Institution op 
the morning of Thursday, the 5th inst. They 
began by inspecting the Mathematical Clagg. 
room, where the members were received by 
Professor Henrici and Mr. Lawrence Harvey, 
the models illustrating Professor Henrici’s. 
teaching in geometry being exhibited with the. 
models made by the Architectural] Association’s 
Class of Masonry, theoretic geometry and 
scientific masonry being closely connected 
subjects. Professor Henrici explained to the 
members his system of teaching the higher 
branches of geometry by means of models made 
of threads, geometry being in his tuition the 
foundation of many of the other branches of 
mathematics. Mr. Harvey described how the 
Class of Masonry had been carried on, and of the 
great importance of both masonry and geo- 
metry to the artistic development of architec- 
ture ; he referred the members to models show- 
ing the lines of curvature of surfaces, lines 
which the joints of masonry must follow, and 
which also served as a guide to the decoration of 
plastered surfaces,—good decoration being in- 
tended to bring out the character of surfaces. 
The visitors then passed to the Laboratory of 
Chemistry,where Professor Armstrong explained 
the construction of the stink closets and the ven 
tilation of the laboratory generally; after which 
the Electrical and Physical Department wae 
visited, under the guidance of Professor Ayrton, 
beginning, firstly, with the laboratory, where 
experiments on heat and dilatation of metalswae 
carried on. For the dilatation of metals tubesare 
used heated by water; the results are examined 
with the aid of the microscope. Secondly, 
the laboratory for the study of acoustics was 
visited. Thirdly, the electrical experimental 
laboratory for beginners. Fourthly, the labora- 
tory for testing lightning conductors. An electric 
machine was shown which Professor Ayrton 
compared in its principle to the effect produced 
by moving clouds during storms. In the same 
laboratory the use of an optical bench “ 
explained for making experiments on light, 1 
rapidity, its absorption by various substances, 
such as different qualities of glass, the — 
of the amount of light received in any part 0 
a building, as is required in light and . 
cases, chemical analysis by measure of - 
absorption of light by various liquids, pho 
prisms, &c. Fifthly, the visitors 108 . 
the laboratory in the basement at the = 
end of the building for the most delica 
experiments, such as the measurement of = 
weak electric currents. The instraments - 
placed on blocks of masonry built quite rod 
pendently of the building; to diminish Vv! 
tions from the earth itself caused by carts : 
the streets, these blocks of masonry ery 
structed hollow and filled in with slag pony 
slab of stone forming the table resting 
on the slag wool and not on the ——. 
Professor Ayrton explained that on accoun ths 
the iron girders which support the pa ash pond 
building, experiments on earth eon pen ries 
rendered impossible. All the above la es 
being destined in general for delicate a 

. de of the bu 
menis are placed on the south sid trom te 
ing, so as to be as far as possible aca 
dynamo-room at the north end 0 





a ic powes 
where experiments requiring great electric pe 
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were catriedon. In the dynamo-room Professor 
Ayrton explained how mechanical energy was 
converted at one end intoelectric power, whereas 





the other end converted into mechanical power, 
this furnishing the means of using the power of 
distant waterfalls. Then Professor Ayrton 
showed the working of the dynamo-machine 
invented by himself, by which he can regulate 
its speed to a nicety. It is very simple in prin- 
ciple, consisting in a gearing made to pass over 











two parallel cones opposed in direction, so that 
the strap passes over the thin end of the one 
cone to the broad end of the other, or on any 
intermediate space ad libitum, thereby varying 
the proportions of the radii of the circles on 
which the gearing acts. 

Professor Henrici showed some of his machines 
for studying the law of motion, and Professor 
Unwin made experiments in the large physical 
laboratory with the 100-ton testing-machine, 
and showed the results of the crushing of 
various sandstones wherein their planes of 
shearing were made apparent. Professor Unwin 
showed the company also the results of a series 
of experiments he had made with various quali- 
ties of Portland cement, by which it is quite 
evident that all kinds of Portland cement swell 
in setting. The visitors left the premises much 
gratified with what they had seen. 





The Drainage Works of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

On the morning of Friday, the 6th inst., the 
members of the Conference visited the new 
drainage works of the Houses of Parliament, 
under the guidance of Mr. John Phillips. It 
is only a few months since we very fully 
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Fig. 1.—Filling. 
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Fig. 2.—Emptying. 
Sketch Sections of Model of Shone’s Ejector. 


described and illustrated * these works, and it is 
not necessary that we should say much more 
about them here; but we append two diagrams, 
sketch sections of the model of the ejectors 


which was shown at work in the ejector- | fi 


chamber, and which will serve to explain the 
principle of working. In fig. 1 the ejector is 





tion through the pipe A. D is an inverted cup, 


the lever opening the compressed-air valve. 
When the sewage rises above the cup D, the 


the top of the chamber, opening the valve and 
admitting the compressed air atC. The sewage 
is immediately forced downwards and up the 
exit pipe B, the inlet A (fig. 2) being stopped |, 


pulls it down again to the position in fig. 1., 


ball at A, and the process of filling is at once 
repeated. 





The National Gallery and Royal Academy. 


where the new central staircase, as well as 
four or five new galleries, are approaching com- 
pletion, under the direction of Mr. John Taylor, 
of H.M. Office of Works. 
say more ina future number. Unfortunately, 
while the party of visitors was inspecting the 
work a painter named Snowdon, in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Crace, fell from a high scaffold- 
ing on to the new staircase, and he died very 
shortly afterwards. 

Some of the party afterwards visited the 
Diploma and Flaxman Galleries of the Royal 
Academy, which contain many pictures and 
some sculpture well worth seeing. It is not 
generally known that these galleries are open 
daily, free. The visitors also had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting some of the Academy 
Schools, under the guidance of Mr. Pickersgill, 
R.A., the Keeper, and Mr. Phené Spiers. 

In the evening a great many of the members 
who had been attending the week’s Conference 
were present at the Dinner of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, which is reported on 
another page of this week’s Builder. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to state that an 
*¢ Architectural Studio” such as that advocated by 
Professor Roger Smith in his paper at the General 
Conferenceof Architects, has already been organised, 
and is now being successfully carried on at the Royal 
Architectural Museum, Westminster. 
R. STEPHEN AYLING. 
Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster, 
May 10th. 








NELSON COLUMN. 


Sir,—I have endeavoured to find a measured 
drawing of the Nelson Column and base, but with- 
out success. Perhaps some of the readers of your 
journal may know if such a drawing exists, and 
where it is to be seen. Neither can I find any 
dimensions or proportions of the column in any of 
the standard works on architecture. 

JOHN M. Woop. 








TRABEATED CONSTRUCTION. 


S1r,—It is pleasant to hail Mr. Sedding a convert 
to the modern school of architecture, as evidenced 
in his design for a church in your last issue. 
Will he kindly explain the construction of the 
entablatures? This is a point that was discussed 
in several numbers of the Suzlder two or three 
years ago, on my suggestion that concrete bearers, 
with an iron core, would provide great facilities in 
that direction. EDWARD J. TARVER. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
2,736, Hip-and-Valley Tiles. A. Jones. 
The principal improvement embodied in this 
invention is in the use of special dies for producing 


hip-and-valley tiles, and of a cutting-off and finish- 
ing apparatus used in conjunction with the dies. 
5,031, Water-closet Apparatus, &. R. 
Weaver. 
The main feature in this invention is the ‘‘ flush 
fan’’ attachment, whereby the water delivered from 
the flush-tank is divided into streams flowing along 
each side of the basin, and the water, after 
thoroughly scouring the basin sides, descends ver- 
tically into the basin, and thoroughly washes out 
the trap. The trap is also-contracted in the water- 
way so as to ensure the full force of the water in 


6,817, _ Metal Doors and Frames. 
Partington. 


John 


attached to a rod connected below to another f 


nearly full of sewage, which enters by gravita-| around the outer edge, and a centre space, either 


lain or embossed. The configuration is obtained 
y passing the sheet metal through rolls. The 


rames for doors and windows are also mitred in a 


similar cup, turned upwards (E), and above to somewhat similar way, the mitred angles being also- 
formed by rolling the bars or plates before fixing. 


5,391, Cistern for Flushing Closets. W. ©. 


air is compressed within the cup and lifts it to Baldwin 


In syphon cisterns used in combination with this- 


water waste-preventer it is claimed that it is impos— 
sible for any water to run into the cistern when the: 


ever is pulled for discharge or otherwise tied down. 


by the pressure forcing the ball into its seat.| 4 jock ball-valve is the essential feature of the- 
As the ejector becomes nearly empty the cup| invention, and this lock is actuated by an eccentric 
Elis left full of sewage, the weight of which | cam upon the lever, which shuts the ball-valve. 


10,055, Windows and Door Fasteners. A. S.. 


shuts off the compressed air, and releases the] 4 ndrews. 


The fastener constructed in accordance with this 


invention is secured in the ordinary way, but to the 
inner sash is affixed a plate to receive a slotted pin 
for the knob, which being pressed down into a 
On Saturday morning a large party of| socket when the fastener is fixed, effectually secures 


members visited the new National Gallery, | the bolt from being forced backward. 


2,435, Packing for Doors and Windows. G. B- 
Thornton. 
This invention consists in the use of india-rubbe® 


Of these we will] tubing triangular in section. It is, therefore, more 


easily forced into the crevices or joints which it is 
desired to make draught-proof. It may be fixed 
with cement, and eae to the pressure of the 
door or window when closing it entirely prevents 
nn a from the joints or openings where it is 
used. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


April 29.—6,251, H. Skerrett, Dovetailing: 
Machine.—6,256, W. Kneen, Latches for Doors, &c.. 
—6,265, T. Robson, Safety Cleaning Sliding Window 
Cashes.— 6,283, A. Murray, Bricks, Mouldings, 
Ridges, &c.— 6,289, A. Boult, Shelf Brackets. 
April 30.—6,307, E. Zahn, Water Tap.—6,309, 
E. Marston, Fittings for Baths and Lavatories.— 
6,346, A. Morse, Roofing and Wall Tiles. 

May 2.—6,381, F. Ferguson, Clay, Terra Cotta,. 
or Cement Blocks having a Hollow Tube formed in 
same, and Constructed to form a a ee 
on the Faces of Buildings.—6,383, F. Boss t, 
Levels.—6,410, G. Redfern, Lime Kilns. 

May 3.—6,435, J. Woodfield, Door and Window 

Fastenings.—6,478, W. Thompson, Wood-working: 
Machines.— 6,494, L. Sagendorph, Metallic Roofing. 
— 6,496, C. Chambers, jun., Brickmaking Machines.. 
—6,513, A. Itter, Facing Bricks, Tiles, ko. 
May 4.—6,528, J. Balbirnie, Fireplaces, Grates, 
and Stoves.—6,548, S. Fisher, Wall or Ceiling 
Coverings. —6,573, J. Kiell and W. Garland, Pre- 
venting the Escape of Noxious Gases from Drains,, 
and Sewers, &c.—6,582, P. Molyneux, Paint or 
Coating. 

May 5.—6,605, J. Tucker, Cisterns.—6,616, L, 
Marguerie, Vitro-Metallic Material for Glazing, &. 
— 6,630, C. Winstone, Cooking Ranges. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


2,820, A. Boult, Paving.—4,463, H. Allan, Soi? 
Pipe Connexions for Water-closets, Lavatories, &c. 
—4,593, W. Murray, Stone-dressing Machines.— 
4,594, E. Sturdy, Fastening Doors.—4,909, A.. 
Nicholas, Door-bells, &c.—5,037, Asher and 
Buttress, Locks and Latches for Doors, &c.--5,288, 
G. Woolliscroft, Attaching Door Knobs to Spindles. 
—5,667, J. Drummond, Chimney Cowls,—5,751, J. 
Horrocks, Ventilating Buildings, &c.—4,415, T.. 
Latham, Locks and Bolts.— 4,855, W. and N. Haigh, 
Flooring Cramp.—5,115, D. Cowan, Stoves or: 
Detached Fireplaces.—5,188, M. Syer, Water-waste- 
Preventer.— 5,234, J. Bousfield, Funnelled or 
Straight Smoke Ventilators for Bottoms of 


Chimneys. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

7,338, E,. Picard, Manufacture of Glass.—7,4385 
Kerry and Campbell, Bricks.—7,670, G. Mason- 
Fastenings for Window Sashes.—13,621, E. Hancock, 
Metallic Lattice Work for Ventilators.—16,697, W- 
Buchanan, Feed Mechanism for Logs or Deals in 
Vertical Saw Frames.—3,442, W. Thomas, Flushing~ 
Sewers.—6,121, J. and W. Matthews, Brick-making 
Machinery.— 6,212, E. Edwards, Compressed Blocks 
for Building Purposes. —7,068, W. Smeaton, sen., 
Flushing Water-closets, &c.—8,067, P. Milligan 
Bricks.—8,665, W. Baraclough, Door Chains and 
Locks.—8,699, R. Melhuisb, Wood-workers’ Cramp. 
—8,725, J. Bennett, Pigments.-—5,139, P. Born, 
Flushing Apparatus. 








The New Council of the BR.I.B.A.—By an. 
unfortunate omission on the part of our printers. 
last week, the name of Mr. James Brooks was 
not included in the list of the new Council of 
the Institute which we published on p. 668;. 
and we regret that in the pressure of work 
entailed by our detailed reports of the Confer- 
ence, the omission remained undetected until. 
the whole of our impression had been published. 
We understand that in the election Mr. Brooks, 





Doors are made with one or more corrugations run 





* Vide Builder, Jan, 29 last, pp. 178-9. 


stood nearly at the top of the voting. 
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Ghe Student's Column. 


FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS,.—XX. 
Levelling Instruments. 
IV.—THE LEVEL BOOK. 


See illustrate this week four different 
| \\ )) forms of level-books. The same readings 
eee upon the Level Staff are used in each 
case in order that the reader may be able to 
compare the merits of each form of Level Book. 
In form No. 1 all the staff readings are entered 
in the same column. This system will there- 
fore show the order in which the staff readings 
booked in forms Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are taken. In 
forms Nos. 2 and 3 the staff readings are 
dlivided into back-sights and fore-sights, all 
weadings after the first with the level in any 
single position being entered as fore-sights. 
. Intermediate Sight.— In form No. 4 all 











readings between the first and last sights 
before changing the position of the instrument 
are entered as intermediate sights. 

Back Sight.—The first sight read off the level 
staff is booked in forms Nos. 2, 3, and 4,as a 
back-sight, and gives, as shown in form No. 1, 
the height of the line of collimation in the 
instrument, above the point upon which the 
level staff is placed. 

Fore Sight.—In forms Nos. 2 and 3, all sights 
read off the level staff after the back-sight, and 
in form No. 4 the last sight or reading read off 
the level staff before changing the position of 
the instrument, are booked as fore-sights. 

Horizontal distances are expressed in links, 
and are localised by description in the column 
headed Remarks, which usually occupies the 
whole of the right-hand side of each double 
page of the book. 

The reading of each intermediate and fore 





a 


sight gives the vertical distance between 
the line of collimation, found as above, and 
the points upon which the level 


held. 


staff is 


The next back-sight is booked in its 


own column upon the same line as the last 
fore-sight, in forms Nos. 2, 3, and 4, because 


the description of that point 


is the same, 


the level staff being replaced upon the same 
point as that upon which the last fore-sight 18 
taken, for ascertaining the figures to be booked, 
when reading the next back-sight, with the 


instrument in a new position. 


In continuous 


levelling great attention must be paid to this. 
In form No. 1 the column headed Distances 
and Staff are entered in the field. The columns 
headed Reduced Levels and Line of Collimation 
are subsequently arrived at by addition and 
subtraction. In forms Nos. 2, 3, and 4, the 
columns headed Back Sight, Intermediate, 
Fore Sight, and Lengths, denote the entries 
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made in the field, while the columns headed 
Rise, Fall, and Reduced Levels, denote the 
entries afterwards made in the office. The 
columns marked Reduced Levels and Distances 
or Lengths are the colamns used in plotting the 
levels. Sometimes the location of the level 
staff is referred to by a letter, without any 
measured distance or length being taken. A 
very accurate plan is in this case necessary to 
localise the description. 

In reducing the levels to a common datum, 
an intermediate sight, in form No. 4, serves as 
a fore-sight to the sight booked in the line 
before it, and as a back-sight to the sight 
booked in the line following it. The difference 
between the sum of the back-sights and the 
sum of the fore-sights is equal to the difference 
between the total rise and fall, and also to the 
difference between the last and first reduced 
level. To check the accuracy of the column of 
reduced levels in form No. 1 the first sights and 
last sightsareeach distinguished at the side by a 
special mark, and then separately added up. 
In form No. 2 the previous fore-sight is written 
as a back-sight, unless the instrument has 
changed its position. In form No. 3 these 
sights are treated in the reduction as back- 
sights, as well as fore-sights, without being re- 
written in the back-sight column. In form 
No. 4 they are written in a separate column, 
and headed as intermediate sights, there being 
no occasion to add the same figures to both 
sides as in form No. 2, in order to obtain the 
total rise or fall between the first and last 
reduced level. The letters B. M. at the top of 
the column for lengths, indicate a bench mark, 
the level of which is given in the column of 
reduced levels, and from which all the suc- 
ceeding levels are calculated. 








The Wesleyan Centenary Hall in the 
City.—A large company was attracted to the 
Auction Mart on Wednesday last on the occa- 
sion of the Wesleyan Centenary Hall and 
Mission - house, in Bishopsgate Within, being 
offered for sale by Messrs. Fox & Bousfield. 
The building was offered in consequence of the 
Wesleyan body being about to remove their 
chief business centre to the Thames Embank- 
ment, where a large and costly new hall and 
mission-house will shortly be erected. The 
premises in Bishopsgate were built in the 
year 1839, now nearly half a century since, 
m order to commemorate the then cen- 
tenary period of the Wesleyan body. The 
building covers an area of 8,030 ft., having 
a frontage of about 66 ft. and a depth of 
165 ft. It was described as occupying a position 
unequalled within the monetary and trading 
area of the city, and as the last site of equal 
prominence in that locality available for the 
construction of a banking house, insurance 
office, or for a pile of offices. Mr. Fox, the 
auctioneer, before offering the property, made 
Some lengthened remarks as to its great 
value. Judging from the price at which 
freehold land in the locality had been sold 
during the last few years,—in some instances 
for as much as 321. per foot,—he considered 
that the minimum value of this particular 
land was 201. per foot, which, according to the 
area it occupied, amounted to 166,0001., and to 
that must be added the value of the building 
itself. The biddings commenced by an offer of 
70,0001., upon which there was an immediate 
advance to 75,000/., and by similar advances of 
5,000/. each, 100,000/. was quickly reached. 
The biddings having arrived at 119,100l., and 
there being no higher offer, the property was 
bought in at 135,0v01. ° 

Addington, Kent.—A new stained - glass 
window, representing the Ascension of Our 
Lord, has recently been placed in the church 
here; the work has heen designed and executed 
by Messrs. Warrington & Co., of London. 





EBNER’S PATENT HYDROFUGE FLOORS. 


Mr. J. F. EBNeER, of Clerkenwell-road, has 
called our attention to the most recent im- 
provement in fixing parquet or wood blocks 
direct on to a concrete or stone bed, or any fire- 
proof construction, without the aid of joists 
or wood underflooring. The system is based 
on that of MM. Damman & Cassard, of Brus- 
sels, the English patent for which Mr. Ebner 
has acquired, and simplified, with a view of 
reducing the cost of such flooring, and adapting 
it to the requirements of English architects. 
Among the special features claimed for this 
system, as improved by Mr. Ebner, are—First, 
perfect direct keying of the wood to the con- 
crete (not the bitumen) by means of a hard- 
setting bituminous composition which runs into 
the undercut recesses both of wood and cement, 
and dovetails them securely together. Secondly, 
the difficulty of cutting or making satisfactorily 
the undercut grooves in the cement is over- 
come by introducing specially-made corrugated 
iron channels, and fixing them into the floating 
of the concrete whilst it is plastic, the very shape 
of the iron channels holding them firmly in the 
cement, the straight flange A of the iron 
effectually protecting the edges against break- 
age whilst the builder’s work proceeds. The 
channels are not intended to be removed. 

It will be seen that the concrete bed in the 
lower section has undercut channels the same 
as the wood; thus a direct key into the bed by 
means of a bituminous damp-course is provided, 
which makes it impossible for the wood to 
become detached from the foundation. The 
upper section shows the use of a grooved tile 
between the mastic and the cement bed. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
APRIL 27. 
By W. W. JENKINSON, 


Bermondsey-street—A rental of 651, a year, term 
GD FID scccsctrccccvedsdqectsscedeesese evecsedses denesdecsees £900 


May 2. 
By J. Baxzr & Son, 
Regent’s Park, Chester-place—Ground-rent of 171. 


© YOOP, COTM TE FORTS 0000.- ccccoccccccccesesccsccsosccce 235 
Sudbury—1, Grove Villas, 91 years, ground-rent 
BEES davesnedlisedbccsscee eieendusdtnenrevend . 130 





By Gravss & Son. 
North Kensington—68 and 70, Wormington-road, 





88 years, ground-rent 151. ... 675 
By Mr. Curtis. 
Barking—Twelve cottages, and 16a, 2r. 24p., free- —_ 
BD schiididith ond ddgcsenactedanbengnesosnrteocsesceons<neteceee \y 
Copyhold house, and the Wellington Windmlll... 610 
May 38. 


By Messrs, Cronin. 
Portland-place—Profit rental of 60/., term 33 years 890 
Edgware-road-—50, Queen-street, freehold ............ 700 
Regent’s Park, Albany Tavern—Profit rental of 

284/., term 18 years, and reversion for 17 years. 7,170 
53, Park Village East, 36 years, ground-rent 4/...._ 400 
Paddington—Improved ground-rents of 80/., term 50 
years 1,445 
St. John’s-wood—Improved ground-rents of 50l., 
COP BB YOAFS.......crcerccccccrccccccccsccccescccereees seoee 1,045 
By Rusuworts & STEVENS. 


Streatham-hill —The residence, Gwynfain, term 61 
years, ground-rent 24/., and ground-rents of 





28l., term 61 years ...... , 1,500 
By Reynoutps & Eason. 
Highgate—1, Pond-square, copyhold 365 





Stoke Newington—34, Lordship Park, 87 years, 
ground-rent, 10/. 10s, ........ aneenenqegoooguenens 1,419 
By T. B. Wzsracorr. 
Belgravia—Improved ground-rents of 561. 14s., term 





BE FORTS ccceds siiéccocscecsccccccccce 5h Ciddebouisoodetbednes 725 
Montagu-square—Ground-rents of 261, 5s., term 
17 years ...... PE ae en ete 295 
Camden Town—1l1, James-street, 24 years, ground- 
rent 51. 58, ....60...06-seees dcovcsoceesnocccvocpectoueccceses - 200 
Improved ground-rent of 21l., term 25 years....., 265 


Euston-road—Improved ground-rents of 65l. 12s., 
term 19 years... mateencnnes Wee 





By B. Brown. 
East India-road—29 and 31, St. Leonard’s-avenue, 


TRIED: so cnneutiitemannsenccnnensenenonegseganarennenced weeseee 
131 to 143 odd, St, Leonard’s-road, freehold ...... 3,155 
The Wellington Arms beerhouse, freehold ........ . 569 
50, 52, and 54, Byron-street, freehold .............. . 840 
56, 58, and 60, Byron-street, freehold......... stbecesde 770 





By Desrnuam, Tzewson, & Co. 

8t. James’s—108, Jermyn-street, freehold ...... cceves £4,410» 

Regent’s Park—38, St. John’s-wood-road, 29 years, 
ground-rent 16/ ceccevceeesecncenpenc cone ccccccce = 72> 








19, Lorne-gardens, 25 years, ground-rent 6U...... a ae 
Pimlico—67 and 69, Catherine-street, 7 years, 
ound-rent 82, 5s............ secceseccese §6—«- SU 
Paddington—4, Tamplin-mews, 75 years, ground- 
__ RIOR 8 a NE ae cco.» SOO 





rarest 55p- 
By A, Ricwarps, 
Tottenham—1 to 32, Brunswick Cottages, freehold. 3,000 
Edmonton—i, 2, and 3, Park-place, freehold ......... 710 
1 and 2, St. Malo Villas, freehold...........0c00...++ oe 730 
May 4. 
By Newperry & Co. 
Victoria Docks—18 to 40 even, Martindale-road, 




















73 years, ground-rent 54, 675- 
By R, Tivey & Son. 
St. Giles’s—26, 27, and 28, High-street, 43 years, 
ground-rent 201. ............ 2,550 
Bryanston-square—Ground-rent of 107. 10s., term 
22 YOATS ...ccreee seeds sevvéveabndeaboboveds $. ddecede «~ 106. 
Kingslaud—69, De Beauvoir-road, 31 years, ground. 
POTTE.. ancosgnnamsiens Sennetieotepnovaiignanes baocasshqrcens . 890 
By Paris & Dyer, 
Brompton—15, Brompton-square, 26 years, ground. 
a ae coecovccoces ccocee OO 
May 5. 

By Roagrs, Coapman, & Tuomas, 
Pimlico—56, Wilton-road, freehold ...........0.+0s0 » 2,100 
South Lambeth— Ground-rent of 107, 10s., reversio 

in 32 years ............ 360- 


Ground-rents of 61, 10s. . reversion in 39 years we 220 


By C. A. Ricuarps. 

Mile End—12, 13, and 16, St, Peter-street, 43 years, 
ground-rent 9/. 14s. 8d... socoaiets 1,030- 

7 and 9, Nicholas-street, 43 years, ground-rent 71, 675. 


By J. M. Granwam., 
Fulham—1, 3, and 5, Dimsdale-road, 90 years, 
ground-rent 18/7, 18s......... eeneess ieccee' * OS 
3 to 6, St. Thomas-road, 64 years, ground-rent12/, 550 
Little Woodham, Surrey—Rose Cottage, freehold... 130 
Brixton—33 and 35, Ingleton-street, and 5 and 6, 
Ingleborough-street, 2 years, ground-rent 












































Barnsbury-square— West Lodge, 21 years, ground- 
POME. GD, ..cccocceccocccescevosecccoseses poatqcnnendi ehocdecce 
By B, A. REEvEs. 
Southwark Pash-read-~ Improved ground-rent of 
151., term 55 years .........00 Sastddodk 250° 











MEETINGS. 


Saturgpay, May 14. 


Artiste’? General Benevolent Institution.—Anniversary 
dinner (Freemasons’ Tavern). 6p.m. — 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Broxbourne,. 
Train leaves Liverpool-street Station at 2°43 p.m. | 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Linlith- 
gow Palace and St. Michael’s Church, 


Mompay, May 16. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8pring Meeting. 
(first day). 

Victoria Institute.—8 p.m, 

Tuzspay, May 17. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—8ir Lowthian Bell ‘‘ On 
the Manufacture of Salt near Middlesbrough.” 8 _ 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Spring Meeting 
(second day). Annual dinner. 

Parkes Museum (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors).— 
Mr. J. F. J. Sykes, B.Sc., M.R.C.S., on “ Nature of 
Nuisances, including Nuisances the abatement of which is 





The New Zealand Ironworks, freehold ..,.......... » 1,14 


difficult.” 8p.m. 


Bhs Bilis covcecooscosongees ; eneemieitecinbebbeene. > ar 
37 bg 39, Ingleton-street, 2 years, ground-rent a 
By Newson & Harpinea. 
Hornsey, Rayleigh-road—Three leasehold houses, 

95 years, ground-rent 182, 10s.. es 
Highgate—77, Highgate-hill, freehold ...............+ - 76 
Finchley—Ground-rents of 18/,, reversion in 81 

years eeeteaseee eeteteeerereeteseaeee eeee 400- 

1 and 2, Albion Villas, freebold ..... ee . 690 
Greenwich—1 to 4, Providence-row, freehold...... soe «25120 
Highgate—5 and 6, North-hill-terrace, copyhold...... 635. 

1 to 4, Prospect Cottages, copyhold ..............000+ 900- 

North-hill—Providence and Ward’s Cottages, 

copyhold ............ nent ee 
Finchley—23, Lichfield-grcve, 79 years, ground- 

TOUS GE. rconcccccesecccesiceser: ea aD 4 250 
Clerkenwell—47 and 48, Myddelton-street, 24 years 

ground-rent 8/. ...... coceeeses ~ 70& 

4, Garnault-road, 24 years, ground-rent 6/,......... 370 

May 6, 
By D. J. CHAaTTrELL. 
Greenwieh, Lower LEast-road—Freehold corner 
LOUSGC ....csceccsrccceccscercessssesserssssesssesesees 0 450 
By H. C, Newson. 
Lee—84 and 86, Burnt Ash-road, 76 years, ground- 

POMC ID. ...cccccccccoceccocccescoses bscetioes eeseeseevereees - 800 
Stratford— Ground-rent of 10/., reversion in 80 

years seated ‘ ee , 220- 

By W. B. Hatueztt, 
Hoiloway—48, Regina-road, 77 years, ground-rent -— 

61 PTT TIE eee eed . 





OR a ae . 
dibs inicio oti o. Lee 
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Statistical Society.—Mr, Charles Booth on “* The Inhabi- 
‘tants of the Tower Hamlets (School Board Division), their 
‘Condition and Occupations.”” 7°45 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Election of 
officers. 7 30 p.m. 


Wepwespay, May 18. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. William Henry Preece on ‘“‘ Pro- 
gress in Te egraph .”’ 8p.m, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — Annual 
«kK nner ee Restaurant). 6°30 p.m. 
Royal Meteorological Society.—7 p.m. 


Tuurspay, May 19. 


ay Jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arte.—Mr. 
poms agan on “The English School of Engraving.” 

p m. 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—Major Lamorock Flower 
-on “* The River Lea.”” 5 p.m, 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—7‘30 p.m. 


Farpay, May 20. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. R, W. Paul will read a 
spaper entitled ‘‘ A Travelling Student’s Notes in Glouces- 
‘tersbire.”’ 7°30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr, Benjamin Bake ** Bridgi 
~ Hirth * Forth.” 9 p.m. , ee 

arkes Museum (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors).— 
Dr. Charles Kelly on “ ‘ee all reap va at meee. 
a, Public Health Act, 1875, Model By-Laws.’’ 


p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—7°3) p.m. 








Miscellanea, 


The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill.— 
At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Council 
of the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, 
held at the Offices of the Association, Eastcheap- 
buildings, Eastcheap, E.C., on the 4th inst., the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, as amended on 
feport in the House of Lords, was considered, 
and the following resolution, among others, was 
adopted :— ; 


“‘ That the Council, having considered the Railway and 
‘Canal Traffic Bill, as amended on report, reaffirm their 
‘resolutions of the 20th of a [see Builder, p. 668, ante}, 
‘having reference to the Bill as amended in Committee, 
-and hereby express their regret at the numerous amend- 
anents which have been made in the interests of railway 
-compsnies, the most objectionable of which are those to 
Clause 7, to the effect that the Board of Trade may require 
security for costs as a condition of granting certificates to 
Associations and other bodies as to their fitness to make 
-oomplaint before the Railway Commissioners, and to 
‘Clause 12, which pe that claims for repayment of 
‘overcharges must be limited to one year before the com- 


,Plaint is made,’’ 

The Sun and Planet Engine —Messrs. 
‘Whitbread & Co. have offered to the Association 

of Foremen Engineers, through Mr. Joseph 

Newton, the venerable Sun and Planet engine 
which was constructed for them 102 years since 
by James Watt, the condition being that the 
Association or any of its members should find a 
home for it. The owners of the engine,—who 
are no longer able to find room for it in their 
establishment,—are naturally anxious to pre- 
vent its becoming converted into old iron, which 
would be a regrettable fate for this historical 
piece of mechanism. We understand that, since 
this offer was made, Messrs. Whitbread have 
extended it to the engineering profession at 
targe, from which it would appear that the 
Association bas not accepted it, and that the 
engine is going begging. We hope, however, it 
will be preserved to the profession by Messrs. 
Whitbread’s offer being accepted by one or 
other of our engineering institutions. The 
‘Patent Office Museum would form the most 
appropriate repository for this memento of 
James Watt, but it would seem that the limited 
space at command there is already hopelessly 
overstocked.—Iron. 

The New National Liberal Club.—The 
eighth Saturday afternoon visit of the Archi- 
tectural Association was made to the new 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Embankment, 
on Saturday last. The members were con- 
‘ducted over the building by Mr. Thomas War- 
burton, the Clerk of the Works, by whom the 
‘drawings were laid out for the members to 
examine. We have a detailed description of 
this important building (which was visited by 
the members of the Architectural Conference 
last week) in type, accompanied by plans, but 
want of space obliges us to hold it over until 
next week. 

_ Registration of Plumbers.—At the meet- 
ing of the quarterly court on Monday, April 25, 
Mr. Alderman Knill, Master of the Company, 
presiding, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
George Shaw, C.C., Chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee, that plumbers passing the 
theoretical and practical examination of the 
City and Guilds Institute should be entitled, on 
the production of the Institute certificates, 
accompanied by satisfactory testimonials, to be 


enrolled upon the Com s ister for 
piumbers.—City Press. — . 8 , 





Comber (freland).—The re-opening of Com- 
ber First Presbyterian Church, after alterations 
and enlargements, is reported by the Belfast 
Newsletter, which says that the old church was 
built about 300 years ago, after the shape and 
appearance of an ordinary barn building. Its 
first enlargement was an extension of the 
western gable, which made the building 79 ft. 
long by 29 ft. wide. 
ago. Another addition was made fifty years 
later, when a wing or return gave the structure 
the form of the Roman letter T, and a further 
extension, made in the year 1740, gave it a 
cruciform shape. The present alteration con- 
sists of acomplete removal of the roof, galleries, 
flooring, and pews, as well as the internal pro- 
jections of the Greek cross-diagonal walls, and 
the former four corners of the projections are 
supplanted by massive granite and stone 
pillars, supporting arches from the junction of 
the old and the new walls. The whole of the 
works of construction have been carried out by 
Mr. W. Kerr, of Lagan Village, Belfast, from 
designs by and «under the superivision of Mr. 
A. H. De Wind, C.E., architect. 


Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion. — At the eleventh ordinary meeting 
of the current session, held at Queen’s 
College on Tuesday evening last, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected to serve as 
the officers for session 1887—-1888 :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. B. Osborn, F.R.I.B.A; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. Doubleday; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. F. Cross; Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, M.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Victor 
Scruton, A.R.I.B.A. As other members of the 
Committee: Messrs. H. Beck; H. H. McConnal, 
A.R.1.B.A.; A. Reading, A.R.I.B.A.; A.V. Ingall, 
W. H. Kendrick, T. W. F. Newton, and F. B. 
Peacock. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. John Cotton on his retiring from the 
office of Vice-President,—an office which he had 
held most efficiently and disinterestedly for the 
past three segsions. 


Proposed Hospital for Montreal.—Sir 
George Stephen, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and Sir Donald Smith, one of 
the directors, have just addressed a letter to 
the Mayor of Montreal, offering to contribute a 
sum of 1,000,000 dols., or 200,000/., for the 
erection of a hospitalin that city. The hospital, 
which is intended for the benefit of the poorer 
class of the city, will, if permission is granted, 
be constructed on the declivity of the Mount 
Royal. The institution will be unsectarian, and 
it is proposed to call it the “ Royal Victoria 
Hospital.” The money will be placed in 
the hands of the Governor-General as soon 
as certain conditions stipulated for by the 


of the city. The site selected for the structure 
is a most appropriate one, and it is to be hoped 
that the founders will succeed in obtaining it, 
since their efforts to procure a suitable plot of 
land elsewhere have proved fruitless. 


Cathcart, Cape Colony.—The new English 
Church, dedicated to St. Alban, was opened for 
divine service in February last. The conse- 
cration service has been postponed owing 
to an accident incapacitating the Bishop of 
Grahamstown. The church is built of local 
stone, pointed on both sides, and the roofs, 
seats, and other joiner’s work are of pitch-pine. 
The architect is Mr. Lennox Canning, of Bloem- 
fontein, Orange Free State, and London. 


Trinity College, Connecticut.— According 
to the American papers, Mr. Junius 8S. Morgan, 
the well-known London banker, recently pre- 
sented Trinity College, at Hartford, Connecticut, 
with 6,000 dollars towards the cost of erecting 
a new building for scientific purposes. A spacious 
gymnasium has just been completed in connexion 
with the college, the cost of which has also been 
partly defrayed by the liberality of Mr. 
Morgan. 

Southampton.—The new Catholic Schools 
erected in Middle-street, Southampton, and 
which will accommodate about 150 children, 
have been completed. They have been built 
by Messrs. W. R. & C. Light, of Portsmouth, 
from the designs of Mr. W. Lunn, architect, 
Portsmouth. 

Kendal ‘“‘ Jubilee” Market.—The Town 
Council have selected the design submitted in 
competition by Mr. D. Brade, of Kendal, for 
the above. 

New Pier at Ventnor, Isle of Wight.— 
Messrs. H. R. Trehearne & Co., of Battersea, 
write to say that they are the contractors for 





this work, and not Messrs. Burleigh & Co. 


That was about 250 years | O 


donors have been accepted by the Corporation | 2 
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Mrs. F. J. Newman. 


* Accepted, 





Hill Bros., Streatham...............cec0« 
Maides & Harper, Croydon 
Smith & Sous, Norwood 
Barton & Sons, Croydon —— 
J.& C. Bowyer, Norwood..........0000 
Page, Croydon - 
Saunders, Croydon 
Barker, Croydon - 
Knight & Bennett, Croydon ........... 
Turtle, Clapham ....... 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon 
Jarvis, Banbury ... ae 
Harris, Sutton ... 
iage, Croydon* 
Beale, Battersea 
































£1,800 0 0 


Messrs. Newman & 
architects, Tooley-street, London Bridge :— 

J. K. Coleman, High-street, Poplar* £3,194 0 0 
[ No competition. ] 


CROYDON.—For a pair of semi-detached villas in 
Dingwalls-avenue, .Wellesley-road. 
nT eng Great George-street, Croy 

itect :— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 
TIMBER. £.8.d. £. 8.4, 
Greenheart, B.G. .. ton 610 0 710 9 
Teak, E.I. iamabiciehainiehanaiel load 8 0 0 13 0 9 
Sequoia, U.S. ......ceeeeeee. footcube 0 23 0 3 9 
sh, BD cecceccceseoce eoceesees load 300 410 9 
Birch ,, wee 200 8210 9 
Elm 99 Ceeseesccvcecvecsesees 310 0 410 0 
Fir, Dantsic, £6. ......cccccccccccccecees 110 0 40909 
ak = 210 0 410 0 
Canada ........ 300 60090 
Pine, Canada red ........ 200 3100 
a 210 0 410 0 
Lath, Dantsic ..... fathom 300 6069 
Bt. Petersburg ......cccccscccccccseces 400 6100 
Wainscot, Riga  .........scccsceesees log 90900 0069 
in Odessa, CrowNn.........c0000 215 0 3800 
Deals, Finland,2ndandIst..std.100 7900 8 0 9 
»» th and 3rd........... 510 0 610 @ 
Ri EIT EOE inti 610 0 70090 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 8 00 1300 
vn a aie emeuens 700 800 
we WEED ccccccceseccecs 610 60 810 0 
Swedish 600 1500 
White Sea . 700 1610 9 
Canada, Pine, Ist .............ccccee 1400 2% 00 
a. —  -* .- 1000 15 0 0 
a ge Ws BR cceccccccccsees 600 983064 
oo Spruce, lst ............00 w- 800 90090 
wat » Srdand2nd...... 590 700 
Deals—New Brunswick, &€. ......... 500 6100 
Battens, all kinds ...... wee 490 0 1010 6 
Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in., pre- 
pared, First... .»« 9 8 O Ol oO 
Second ... 066 076 
Other qualities .......ccccccccccsseeeee 650 060 
Cedar, Cuba ... foot 003 00 & 
Honduras, &e,. 00 22 00 & 
Australian me Sees Ses 
es, a 004 007 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 004 006 
Mahogany, Mexican, cargoav...... 0 0 34 00 4 
Tobasco - umn © 83s .@8 et 
Honduras on, coccee O O 32 0 O 
Maple, Bird's-eye ...... am 23e93¢ 8oea 
Rose, Rio = toe 000 000 
Bahia...... . 000 000 
Box, Turkey w..t0n § 0 0 12 0 0 
Satin, St. Domingo  .......:...000 foot 005 0 010 
Porto Rico ..... cece none © 866 888 
Walnut, Italian » 004 006 
METALS. 
Inon—Bar, Welsh,in London...ton 47 6 415 0 
‘- »» in Wales » £26 47 6 
» Staffordshire, London ..... ». 610 0 600 
Sheets, single, in London ......... 615 0 810 0 
Hoops oo ‘wr—c » £82 F824 
Nail-rods a. >: nee . 615 0 6100 
CorrER— 
British, cake and ingot .,......ton 4215 0 43 0 0 
Best selected ve scccccsccee 44 610 4415 0 
Sheets, strong 50 0 0 610 0 
Chili, bars ... ace 39 2 6 3910 0 
Yzeutow Mert ........ lb, 0 0 43, 00 & 
Lzap— 
Te ton 12 2 6 000 
English, common brands........... . 1210 0 O9¢ 0) 
Sheet, English ... cccce 138 7 6 4312 G 
SPELTER— 
Silesian, special ... ton 14 7 6 1410 0 
rdinary brands...... 145 0 14 7 6 
Tin— 
Straits... cccccocescescveccscsovocccece- ton 104 0 0 00 0 
Australian ...... 104 56 0 000 
English ingots .,.... 1077 00 0090 
INcC— 
English sheet ..........0+ er ton 14600 00 0 
OILS, 
Linseed - . ton 2010 0 2015 0 
Cocoanut, Cochin ... 3110 0 33 0 0 
OOFIOR cccccccccees -_ 24400 000 
Palm, Lagos . , 2110 0 00090 
Rapeseed, English pale 22 5 0 2210 0 
7 Own ... 2015 0 21 0 0 
Cottonseed, refined . 19 6 0 2010 0 
Tallow and Oleine seccccee 20 0 0 45 0 0 
Lubricating, U.8. . 600 600 
= ee ».§ 600 12 0 0 
TURPENTINE — 
American, in casks ewt. 180 1990 
Tar— 
Stockholm  eccccocccscssseeees barrel 015 0 00 9 
Archangel .. : ww 012 0 000 
TENDERS 


ANERLEY.—For the erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached houses at Wheathill-road, Anerley. Mr. F.C. 
Dyer, architect, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

G. E, Bryan (accepted) pe 


BEXLEY.—For the erection of a new house and stables 


Newman, 


coooooooesoosoososo 


0 


cooooooocecooeosso 


Mr. Alfred Broad, 
don. Quantities by the 
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COMPETITIONS. 
. — Designs to be 
Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, delivered, |e? 
New School and School House .....0000....+. .+| Ramsey School Board... 5l. 5s. . May 23rd_ | ii. 
Jubilee Memorial, Chard ......... , The Committee.......... - 52. ... socesee do. i. 
ectious Diseases Hospital... ; Swindon Local Board... Not stated ............ June 8th |i. 
School Board Offices........sssseecrecsrseseeeessseeees Manchester Schl, Bd.... do, Not stated ,., | ii. 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, a or gy sat a Page, 
Completion of Hugglescote Ch., Leicestershire| The Committee............ J. B. Everard May 17th | ii. 
Smith’s Work...... Com. of Sewers............| Offctal . do. ii. 
Reparation and Cleansing of Sewers ............ do. do. do. ii, 
Broken Guernsey Granite , Mile End Vestry ......... J. M, Knight....... pioesese May 18th ii, 
Re-paving Streets , do. do, do. ii. 
Cleansing and Painting ............ Midland Railway Co....| A. A. Langley ............ May 19th | ix. 
Cleansing and Painting Works Met. Asylums Board Official o. ii. 
Erection of Cottages, &c. ee . Admiraity ...... ‘ do. May 20th | ii. 
Broken Granite and Yorks. Paving Stone ...... Dover Town Council ... do. May 23rd _ fix. 
Main Drainage Works, &c, ‘ seeeeeeeee| HLOSton, &cC,, Local Brd.| W. B. Bromley............ May 24th | ii. 
Internal Cleansing, Distempering, Xe. ......... Poplar, &c., Sick Asylum| A. & C. Harston ......... do. ii. 
New Club Premises, &c., Clerkenwell............| «= eaeeeeeee oe 7 ee See May 25th | ix, 
Pipe-Sewers, &C. .........00 oon , Hambledon U.R.S.A.... | Official ......sseceecesseeees May 27th | ii. 
Broken Guernsey Granite ...........0+8 ...| Canterbury Cor, ......... do. do. ix, 
Rebuilding Royal Infirmary, Liverpool ......... The Committee............ A. Waterhouse............ May 30th | ix, 
Inland Reveuue Office, Durham eoese Com, of H.M. Works... | Official . peceussanens May 3lst | ix. 
Re-seating, Warming, and Lighting Church...) Com. of Crediton Parish 

TTS Hayward & Son............ June 3rd | ix. 
Broken Guernsey Granite weeee-| Chelmsford Local Bd....| Offectal .......cccessesveeees June 6th | ix, 
Erection of Markets, &..........ccccssssececseeees Carlisle Cor............000. Cawston & Graham ...... do. ix, 
Iron Staircase to Charing Cross Footbridge ...; Met. Board of Works... | Official ibe June 10th | ix. 
BIO, BBs ccececcescescongnnevensens secanensnmeneresonnene Acton Local Board...... | C. N. Lailey ............... Not stated... | ii, 





























PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 























Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. er Page, 
Engineering and Surveying Assistant............ Leicester Corporation 21, 2s. weekly ....... | Mayl19th | xvi. 
Tracing Clerk ...... senimpenesebenns seneenennees do. a iy  oesoanens do. xvi, 
OG CUED snensccssmseresevssescssetenstote peeeben do. ss | oo do. xvi. 
Building Inspector .. do. do. do. xvi. 
Inspector or Foreman Paviour scceceees do. do. do. XVi. 
Surveyor, &c., of Cleansing Department ....... St. Luke’s (Mid.) Vestry SES: eevgesennesoneness do. ii. 
Junior Assistant in Surveyor’s Office ............ | Teddington Local Brd. Not stated ............ Not stated... | xvi. 
peteeercut cumin 




















EALING.—For additions, alterations, &c., to Hather- 
wick House, Ealing, for Mr, E, A. J. Crossley. Mr. 
Charles Teague, architect :— 











Maples & Co ; seseeseee £298 10 O 
Head & Son ... 247 0 O 
Thomas Green ... coceee 242 O O 
Whiteley’s (accepted) ..... soneiancenmnnie . 23) 0 0 





HAMMERSMITH, — For the erection of warehouse, 
&e., for Mr. W. W. Welch. Mr. J. Hume, architect, 
Hammersmith :— 

Wright, Kensington ........ccccsescsssrees S200 O 0 
Kinton, Hammersmith ...... . 245 0 0 
Greenham, Hammersmith... 











ISLINGTON.—For building warehouse in rear of 
26 and 28, Park-street, Islington, for Mr. B. Levi. Mr 
J. H. Jones, architect :— 











Burton & Son .......... tieaiiiiiennauiabnneunit . £969 0 0 
Jarvis & Son... a, i 
Steel Bros....... mio fe a 
Godfey & Son seneccsevcesues 880 0 0 
ne site ieeeemaaniaeeees 845 0 0 





KNEBWORTH.—For rebuilding the Lytton Arms, 
Knebworth, for Messrs. Hawkes & Co. Mr. G. W, Tuxford 
Hallatt, architect, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. Quanti- 
tes supplied by Mr. W. Saville, Strand :— 


Belcher & Ullmer, London  ........+.0. £1,540 0 0 
Oldrey & Co., London..............06 coe 1,045 0 O 
Spencer & Co., London ...........ce00008 1,250 0 O 
Bates, Stevenage ..............ccssesessseee 1,248 0 0 
Glasscock & Sons, Bishops Stortford 1,230 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons, Datchworth......... 1,213 0 0 
3 a 1,195 0 0 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin ............... 1,070 0 0 





LEWISHAM.—For alterations to business premises, 
ee-road, Lewisham, for Messrs. J. & A, Austin. Mr. 
Henry Hopton, architect, Dashwood House, New Broad- 








— E.C, :— 

ee ev cccceccecccoces £475 0 0 
Laird PeCeeeteCeeeseeeseees OCteeeeeeesice eeeaceetoee 471 0 0 
BEEEIED sccctscsicccece - ‘ . 44 0 0 
Robson (accepted) ... 410 0 0 








na ONDON.— For alterations to the Cleopatra Hotel, 
Ogufort-buildings and Herbert’s-passage, Strand. Mr. 
; muayward, F.8.A., architect, Museum-street, W.C. :— 








— covcncncossnosscoress cocgoecseesstecooeces £1,177 0 0 
olloway...... we 1,120 0 0 
Royal ...... 

shoehdnesepeenountines 1,040 0 O 
Oldrey & Co. ...... seoeeee 997 0 O 








ro NDON.—For building Talbot Tabernacle, Talbot- 
rn 7 ewaten. Messrs, Habershon & Fawckner, archi- 


























Brass & Son ...... naar £5,994 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 6,763 0 0 
TTD cctccecettines sideitnainiaia dintdtbatiiinese . & 0 0 
J. T. Chappell COCCOCORC eee eETOL SEE EEEeeEs ee 5,058 0 0 
Bentley .............. were 5,010 0 O 
Haynes......... ailhtaiacdieaiaaiiaitaaias 4,999 0 0 
Gregory ..... ' 4,929 0 0 
jf “er 4,875 0 0 
— ER Nee ae a ae 4,869 0 0 
Moody ossese 4,845 0 0 

ae 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the Ship Tavern, Hart- 
street, Mark-lane, and works in connexion therewith, for 
Messrs. Wright & Greig. Mr, M. E, Collins, architect, 
Old Broad-street :— 

















Lascelles ensinntiiienntcevenaniuin wee £4,362 0 O 
M. Gentry ......... eee .. 4,280 0 0 
Croaker ... enesieneinnntnuenate .. 3,995 0 0 
Oldrey & Co. ......08 intima Ga els 
BE RED ccccconccececcsecnsesceeees 3,970 0 0 
Kirk & Randall............... comensecse ccs 9,008 0 O 
GE BR ccisncoccccocccoscces aencesceenocs . 3,937 0 0 
, eer - . 3,907 0 O 
Fs Be BE cvcccccvnsceccacncenseccnes 3,603 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding on the sites of 475 and 477, 
Oxford-street, W. Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son, 
architects, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 





























. W. Haylock ......00 .. £10,003 0 0 
Colls & Sons aecscentese .. 9,380 0 0 
Ashby & Horner.........00000. ... 9,320 0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co.......scccssesseees ; 9,145 0 0 
Peto Bros. , 8,980 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale ......... eennahe 8,928 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons 8,778 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham............... 8,763 0 0 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield............... 8,630 0 0 
j= eee .. 8,609 0 0 
C. Cox ... sinneienecesennes , 8,200 0 0 
0 aan | 0 0 





LONDON.—For works at Union Wharf, Wapping Wall, 
for Messrs. Gingell & Sons :— 
































NE am veseee £3,490 0 O 
W. Shurmur ...... ——— 0 
Mowlem & Co. .....+0 w.. 9,047 0 O 
M, Gentry . ' anon. Ga 8 ¢ 
Jas. Morter nohencenecegneseee . 3,187 0 O 
Harris & Wardrop ...... » 3173 0 0 
W. Gladding , an ane © © 
B. E. Nightingale....... os . 8,077 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ....... nuttime aa eo © 
J.& J. Greenwood ..... dineneneoneees wee 2,899 0 0 
J. Grover & Son . 2,788 0 0 





LONDON .—For alterations and additions at the Oxford 
Arms, Portobello-road, W., for Mr. W. Pincent Hummer- 
ston. Mr, Edward Clark, architect, Strand: 














OO eee £749 0 0 
OO a Eee 687 0 0 
Jackson & Todd . s . 629 0 0 
J. Anley alien 618 0 0 
J. Beale ......... ww. 610 0 O 
| {RES oe aa, 








NEWPORT (Mon.).—For villa-residence, Panteg. Mr. 
E, A. Lansdowne, architect. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 
D, C. Jones & Co., Gloucester........... £958 0 0 
J. McLean, Tydu.............cccccccccseccceces 935 0 O 
J. Burgoyne, Blaenavon ................. 921 0 0 
E. Francis, Sebastopol .............00---+0 916 0 0 
H. Parfitt, Pontnewydd ........s.0.-++0 . 870 0 0 
Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness..,......... 817 0 0 
Morgan &-Evans, Pontypool* ..,......... 757 0 0 


* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For convertiog Nos. 287 and 289, Old Kent- 

road, 8.E., into shops, for Mr. Trickett. Mr. R. A. 

Briggs, architect, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate :— 
Kilbey & Gayford sia E783 0 0 

Eastman & Son 

H. L. Holloway (accepted) ... 


NORTHAMPTON.— For water-tower and iron tank, for 
the Northampton Corporation. Messrs. T, & C. Hawkslev,. 
engineers, Great George-street, 8.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. Hunt & Steward, Westminster :— 


Water-tower. 





























J. Wingrove, Northampton ............ £2,120 0 0 
G. Fisher Northampton .., 2,004 19 6 
G, White, Northampt 1,955 1 6 
Clayson Bros., Coohnoe 1,788 0 0 
Smith & Son, Newark . ..........ccceeces 1,599 14 @ 
D. Ireson, Northampton........ a Ff 2 Ue 
C. Baines, Newark-on-Trent ........... . 1,899 0 0 
C. Claridge, Banbury ........... icici 1,327 0 0 
R. Finigan, Northampton” ............ 1,188 11 & 
Iron Tank, 
Laidlaw, Sons, & Cain, Glasgow...... 917 0 @ 
S. Catter & Son, Millwall, London... 84710 O 
H. Mobbs & Co, Northampton........ 4 613 0 0 
Newton, Chambers, & Co,, Thorn- 
cliffe* ... enniliniataieniadiiianaaii 636 10 0 
* Accepted 





NORTHAMPTON.—For the erection of new shoe 
factory, for Mr. H. EK. Randall. Mr. C. Dorman, architect, 
Quantities supplied by the architect :— 





T. Cosford, Northampton ............... £4,900 0 0 
Reynolds & Son, Northampton ...... 4,876 7 0 
Woodford & Son, Northampton ...... 4,740 0 0 
Watkin Bros., Northampton ......... -« 4,700 0 0 
D. Ireson, Northampton..,..........000 . $644 0 O 
Green Bros., Northampton ..... sesosee 4,640 0 0 
H. Martin, Northampton ..... eccecee - 4,630 0 0 
Hickman, Northampton ........ scoceee 4,500 0 O 
Clayson Bros., Coohnoe oe 4,290 0 0 
Wingrove, Northampton™..,........000 3,913 13 0 





* Accepted. 





NORTHAMPTON, — For erecting pavilion, refresh- 
ment-bars, and entrances, at Franklin’s Gardens, for 
Mr, John Campbell Franklin, Mr. C. Dorman, architect. 
No quantities :— 























Clayson Bros., Coohnoe.,, wooekl Zoo 0 O 
Green Bros,, Northampton ............ 1,680 0 0 
J.B. Clarke, Northampton ............ 1,675 0 0 
H. Martin, Northampton sccsccecce 3008 9. © 
D. Ireson, Northampton ..........0000 1,597 0 0 
J. Wingrove, Northampton” ......... 1,541 0 0 
* Accepted, | 
NORWICH.—For making up Grant-street, Messrs. 
Wright & Ratcliffe, surveyors :— 
Clark . £105 15 O 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft 98 0 0 
H. Lacey...... 93 0 © 
T.N orth (accepted) 88 0 0 





NOTTINGHAM.—For the sewering of Wash-pond-lane 
and Gedling-road, Arnold, near Nottingham, for the Arnold 
Local Board of Health, Quantities supplied by the engi- 
neer, Mr. Fredk. Jackson, Low Pavement, Nottingham :— 








BORE TERRING. cccenccccmsccoccevccccoscesercoes £123 10 0 
John Greaves, Front-street, Arnold* . 110 0 0 
Wm. Cordon ......... weee 109 18 11 
Edwin Morris 9919 O 





* Accepted for 997, 19s. 


ORPINGTON (Kent) .—For repairs and decorations at 
Church-hill House, Orpington, Kent. Mr. G. St. Pierre. 
Harris, architect :— 











Heath, Orpington........... sikteneoreennns £231 0 0 
W. R. Taylor, Orpington ........... . 218 0 0 
F. Wood, Chislehurst......... . 197 0 0: 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham” ..,,...... 176 0 ® 


* Accepted, 





PECKHAM.—For the erection of a laundry and stables. 
in the Nutcrott-road, Peckham, for Mr, D. Dickie, Mr.. 
A. E. Bolton, architect, Acton :— 














Wallace ..... cooere £1,400 O O 
Lyford ...... , cccecccceseccce 1,906 O O 
H. L. Holloway cecccees cee «ee 1,280 0 O 
Balaam Bros enmieemmcnenin we. 1,240 0 O 





PLASHET (Essex).—For the erection of three houses 
in the Whitfield-road, Plashet, for Mr. F. Colton. Mr, 
Chas. E. Jackson, architect, Grove-road, E. :— 








C. Everard, Stratford............. eenenesenns £970 0 0 

Boulter & Lee, Forest-gate ............... 930 0 0 

A. Worland, Hackney-road ....... avceses . 915 0 0 

C. Baines, Ilford ...............sssecccssreesee 900 O O 

D. Hodges, Upton .,,..... ‘ 875 0 0 

J. Bartram, Hackney” ........ .. 660 0 0 
* Accepted. 





SOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—For the forming and sewering 
of roadways and pathways on the Killworth Estate. Mr. 
Bradshaw Brown, F.8.I., surveyor, Fenchurch-street :— 

0 


























K. Chandler, Edmonton +. £4,063 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham .... — . 2,268 0 0 
A. Oliver, Harlesden ......... eeasaecocese 2,100 0 0. 
J.B Howard, Prittlewell ccccese 2,082 O 0. 
J. Blomfield, Tottenham ..,, - 1,972 0 0 
W. Harris, Camberwell ..... aed i eee é& 
Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford...... 1,848 0 0. 
J. Jackson, Leighton ..... - 1,825 0 0 
Peill & Sons, Bromley........ ae Bene @ ¢ 
Darke & Sons, Southend ., . 1,680 0 0 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow ., 1,688 0 0 








TADLEY (Hants).—For new rectory at Tadley, Hants. 
Mr. J. Arthur Wallington, architect, Basingstoke :— 
D, Musslewhite, Basingstoke ......... £1,185 0 0 
J.C. Cook, Reading ... iat aoe we © 
John Bottrill, Reading .. 1,097 0 0 











TILEHURST.—For 8t. George’s Vicarage, Tilehurst, 





Reading. Mr. 8. Gambier Parry, architect, West. 
minster :— 
8. Elliott, Newbury.......... nommaneee a ¢ 
Higgs & Sons, Reading ...........++6» ee 2,023 0 O 
@. Washes, READE oc.ccccccceccccece 1,998 0 0 
John Bottrill, Reading ............... 1084 0 0 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For pair of semi-detached 
‘villa residences, Prospect Lodge Estate, Tunbridge Wells. 
Messrs. Coulthurst & Booty, architects, Derby. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 

/ a vder, Tunbridge Wells £1,610 
J. Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells ............ 1,590 
C. Gallard, Southborough .,.,....... coves 1,567 
Judd, Tunbridge Wells 1,495 
Thurbon, Wadhurst . 1,486 
Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells... 1,481 
W. H. Canty, Tunbridge Wells 1,460 
W. Oakley, Tunbridge Wells*......... 1,420 
* Accepted. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—For converting the Priory 
into Sunday schools, and erecting large hall, &c, Messrs. 
Talbot Brown, & Fisher, sean lane - 

Oo. 0. 


eooooooo 
oooocooo 





Contract. Contract, 
C. Claridge, Banbury seecereeeese £650 eeteee £3,499 
Green Bros., Northampton 550 050 
D. Ireson, Northampton 49 
Clayson Bros., Coohnoe 
Marriott, Wellingborough 500 
Edwin Brown, Wellingborough 495 
G. Henson, Wellingborough*.., 490 

Accepted. 





WEST HAM (Essex).—For the erection and completion 
of a block of school buildings, to be known as the Stock- 
street Schools, in the parish of West Ham, Essex, for the 
West Ham School Board. Mr. J.T, Newman, architect, 
Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, Quantities by Messrs, R, L, 
Curtis & Sons :-— 

W. J. Maddison .., £14,713 
B. E. Nightingale 
A. Reed 


J. Catle 

Hearle 

E. Hoskings... 
J. Morter 


W. Gregar . 


WIMBLEDON.—For pa 
dences, for Mr, F. G. Wright 
J. A. Holding, Kennington 
R. Lacey, Wimbledon 
EB. M. Bartlett, Wimbledon 
KE. L, Price......... oocccvesecscoccesocococsoeess 
J. Hall, Hornsey 617 10 0 


WIMBLEDON.—For house and shop, Darham-road, 
Cottenham Park Mr. Alfred G. Olley, architect :— 
J. Bullock (accepted) .. £320 0 0 


WIMBLEDON.-— For finishings, &c., to house, Haydon 
Park, Mr. Alfred G. Olley, architect :— 
W. Woolley (accepted) eeteeteeteeeeageeeteee £230 0 0 


WOKING.—For additions to the Oriental Institute, 
Woking. Mr. William I. Chambers, architect :— 
James Whitburn, Woking £2,166 0 0 
A. A. Gale, Woking...... 1,897 0 0 
Geo, Shears, mee ssegpecnenens Eee 10, oO 
* Accepted, subject to modifications. 
Gardener's Cottage, Sc. 
Charles Fifield, Goldsworth * 7 
* Accepted. 


*.* SPECIAL NOTICE. — Lists of Tenders 
frequentiy reach us too late for insertion. They should 
be feibecned at our office, 46, Catherine - street, W.C., 
not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. 
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TO CURRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘TH" BurLpEB, Lowpon.”’ 


= G.—A. G.—E. A Ww.—wWw. & Co.—J, P.—T. A.—N, & N.—R. H. 
c.—G. F. H.—E. F. 8.—M. P. B.—A. T. H.—H. J. J. (we have a 
enuch clearer idea of what the lecturer did and did not say than you 
seem to have, and of what we said, also. We offered no explanation 
of our own as to the creeping action of the rolled sphere on the 
<ylinders ; we only suggested that an important practical point had 
been apparently overlooked).—H. (no space this week).—J. E. 5, 
{shall have consideration).—G. R. D.—V. E. K. (we do not know 
what your post-card refers to). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom 
Sy the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nots.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
@ublic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
een duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE ButtpER, Lonpon.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words ..... senececsge Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front e, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ..... 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 





SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
—__meun, MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.C. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 


FIRE BRICKS, 


BEST STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS, and Cement Fire 
Clay, Gas Retorts, Muffies, &c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Highest Heats, for Iron Biast Furnaces, Forge, Rolling, Puddling, 
and Steel Furnaces, Flint Glass Furnaces, Roasting and Refining 
Furnaces, Chemical Works, Coke Ovens, &c. Boiler Seating Blocks, 
Flue Covers, Locomotive Bricks, Tuyeres, Stee] Runners, Grate 
Backs. Special Sizes and Shapes made to Engineeers’ Drawings, 

Prices quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
London Agents :— 


R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. 

GLAZED BRICKS (White and Coloured), Special Salt-glazed 
Bricks. Sanitary Tubes, Glazed Earthernware Sinks, Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pig Troughs, Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic Trough Closet, 
Patent Flush Tank. Ventilating Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies 
and Traps, Patent Chimney Pots for Down Draughts. 

Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required, 


London Agents :— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, KINGSWINFORD 
Staffordshire. Manufacturers of Blue Bricks. 


London Agents :— 
R, CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


Lime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair, Plaster, Wall Copings, 
Channel Bricks, Blue and Red Ridges. Red Plain Tiles and Pan 
Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps. Bends, Junctions, &c. all sizes. 
Chimney-Pots, Red and White. PRICES on APPLICATION, 

R. CULL & SON’S Stores, Railway Arches, 
London-street, Bethnal Green Station, E, 
Chief Office:—72, Palmerston - buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C 

















CR 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrxcr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
annum.’ Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDE MARS 

um, m ces yable 
Publisher, No. 46, ne al W.C. nil 








Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 





| RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp, 





CorRsHAM, WILTS. 


Bath Stone. —— 
Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down 
Corsham Down. Stoke Ground. 
Box Ground. Winsley Ground. 
Farleigh Down. West Wood. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Apvt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarrieg 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 


Doulting Pree Stone 
HAM HILL STONE 
BLUE LIAS LIME Be Ome dee 

(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADV? 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. 











For prices, &., ad» 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
» Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 








[Apvr. 


& REAP, 





MICHELMORE 


Manufact. ers of 





OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-A “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPRO GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


ES__.© 





36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
| LONDON 8.E,, . 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





Map of London, 


SHOWING BOUNDARIES OF SURVEYORS’ 


DISTRICTS. 


The four Sheets, into which the Map is divided (issued with the numbers of January 1st, 8th, 15th, 
and 22nd), if sent to the Office direct, or through any Newsagent, can be 


MOUNTED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS, VIZ. :— 


On Cloth (Rollers) and varnished, 3s. 6d. | 


On Cloth (Strainer) and varnished, 5s. 6d. 


N.B.—In the case of “‘ Strainers,” if packed for rail or carrier, Is. 3d. extra. 
** Omissions discovered since publication will be corrected before mounting. 





BRABY’S PATENT GLAZING. — 


GLASS SET FREE, 
ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 


PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON 


APPLICATION. 


-MODHZE=IZIS AND SEBCTIONS ON VIEW. 


LONDON: 
342 to 3864, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 


G-and 8 HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 
335, ARGYLE STREET. 








